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As long as there are mysteries in life, in religion, and in science, the unex- 
plained must require the use of symbols. L ong - accepted as natural to religion, 
only recently has science awakened to the fact that there is a background to 
phy sical phenomena which must not be neglected but by the use of such as 
symbol leave the way open for growing interpretations. Thus the Editor 
discusses Some Implications of Scientific Discovery. 

The verse The Sand Castle is from the pen of Erminie Lantero who is Assist- 
ant Editor of Religion in Life and she has contributed to several periodicals 
including The Intelligencer. 


Dr. Charles Hartshorne is an outstanding philosopher, as well as a leading 
personalist, although he prefers the descriptive term “panentheism:’ His 
contribution, under the title A Philosophy of Nature, in this and the suc- 
ceeding number will be greatly appreciated. Dr. Hartshorne is now at 
Emory University. 

Dialectical Personalism and the Problem of Original Sin is written by Dr. 
William T. Bruner, Jr., formerly professor in Bob Jones University, and now 
engaged i in research i in McCall, Idaho. Professor Bruner plainly has a “hant” 

which is “original sin but he seeks a remedy by which what is so-called may 
find rational explanation. This he finds in the phenomena of split personalities. 
But even here, there is no complete collapse of free choice as many suppose. 
Perhaps the trouble lies in our desire for effortless progress. The Editor will 
try to make some further comments in the October Personalist under the title 
The Philosophy of Effort. 

Professor S. Vahiduddin, Professor of Philosophy, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, India, took his doctorate in philosophy at Marburg. His delight- 
ful essay Hafiz: Sinner, Saint, and Poet gives a glimpse into the religious phi- 
losophy of the Persians in a way to prov ide western understanding of oriental 
outlook. There is much of the oriental approach to religion in the field of 
mysticism where East and West are most likely to meet outside of personal- 
istic philosophy. 


The essay Can We Be Both Happy and Wise?, by Dr. Edward C. Koll- 
mann, is viewed from the larger social relations and the common good. Dr. 
Kollmann is Associate Professor of Philosophy at Hampton Institute. 


In The Finality of Love by Salvatore Cutino, of Beaumont, California, the 
author views evolution as a process of the spirit demanding a wisdom infi- 
nitely superior to man—the creative potentiality of the Ego science finds 
inexplicable. Cognition of the beyond is an immediate experience which 
though real surpasses logic in the grasp of transcendental knowledge. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. Manuscripts should follow the format of The Personalist 
and should be typewritten (double-spaced). Carbon copies will not be considered. Self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes should accompany all manuscripts. 
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THE LANTERN 


A PLEA FOR WOODSHEDS 

















q Whether or not the existence of woodsheds has 
a bearing upon the social behavior of our adoles- 
cents can be scientifically established, may still be 
a moot question. ; , 


q Nevertheless, the argument from concomitance 
of circumstance, is not without a certain strength. 





4 The woodshed was once one of the most im- 
portant parts of the home. A well-filled woodshed 
indicated a happy and thrifty family insuring 
against the winds of winter and was reassuring to 
the head of the family. 





q Much more than physical comfort lay con- 
cealed within the woodshed, and of even greater 
importance to the home. 


q It served not alone for the storage of wood, to 
say little of the variety of other amenities it con- 
tained, such as implements of garden use, disused 
hats, tin cans, hanks of dried beef, and a few sticks 
of herring. 


q Most important was the fact that it served as the home of 
judicial procedure. It was the seat of penitence, meditation, 
and judgment, the place of reckoning in the cold aftermath 
of wrongdoing. 


q There is no place in the average modern home for reflec- 
tion upon one’s social conduct, in the light of the family 
judgment. 


q Maybe a revival of woodsheds is needed to bring a new 
sense of social responsibility. 


¢ A few more “woodshed” judges might relieve the pressure 
on the courts, but unless you have “experiences” of a wood- 
shed, you will not understand. 

R. T. E 

















‘The Symbol in Human Experience 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





L, is the purpose of this article to indicate the 
relation of symbols to achievement in various realms of human activ- 
ity, and particularly with progress in knowledge, in invention, in 
social and political relations, and also in religion. 

In advancing knowledge, the special value of a symbol is that it 
erects a moratorium from immature conclusions based on partial 
information which, in the nature of the case, cannot be final. For the 
moment the symbol is the veil of assumption that prevents the aban- 
donment of research and gives a living strength to faith in the credi- 
bility of the universe. Profound issues swim but slowly into human 
cognition, requiring not only changes in theory but likewise in power 
of apprehension which grows with every discovery. To fasten any 
present knowledge into a hermetically sealed dogma is to defeat 
progress. 

The justification of a symbol lies in the living and ever-continu- 
ing results which it achieves. The one certainty in a universe, con- 
sisting of constant change, is that knowledge cannot at any moment 
be more than partial, because the subject of knowledge himself 
changes in experiencing. The growth of comprehension must be 
attended by a growth in personality if there is to be any genuine 
progress. Such is the inevitable link between science, philosophy, 
and religion. 

Adoption of Schroedinger’s symbol ¥ = h 27 \/-1 indicates a 
real advance in the field of theory, for it testifies to an expected 
continuity of discovery, reaching toward infinity, in keeping with 
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a growing and expanding universe. The danger lies in accepting this 
or any symbol as a dogma by which any present attainment 1s 
assumed to be final or Absolute. When that happens, dogma takes the 
place of life, and progress ceases. 

The Present Revolt against Dogma. The coming of the atomic 
age was heralded definitely by the world-shaking advancement and 
verification of the doctrine of relativity. This modern assault upon 
the scientific dogma of an Absolute matter was opposed by the fierce 
attacks of Einstein’s contemporaries, which it seems now a bit ungra- 
cious to mention in view of the rapid assimilation and employment 
of that theory to create the revolution in physics now known as the 
atomic age. It is significant that this change came at the moment of 
dogmatic certainty, the proclamation of scientific infallibility by the 
high priest of the hour, claiming complete knowledge of the atom 
in the achievement of a wooden model he had constructed. This 
announced discovery was even less a picture of reality than the 
wooden Indian which in my boyhood stood in front of the saloon 
offering wooden cigars to living passers by. But we still see this 


“atom” presented in journals of science for the information of the 


uninitiated, a harmless but not altogether enlightening procedure. 

The startling discoveries that have followed the smug pronounce- 
ment made at the conference of the British Institute of 1912 have 
come with such swiftness that many a dogmatic scientist has had to 
swallow hard, and to change his coat of mail overnight, because of 
discovered gaps in his armor. One needs to mention but a few of the 
upsets to scientific theory such as radio, television, the vacuum tube, 
or the transistor to indicate the abyss which has widened between 
the present age and that of materialistic monism. Yet there are those 
whose idolatry of dogma keeps them blind to the facts. The discov- 
eries mentioned, and others concomitant, have disclosed a universe 
of such potential energies as to send the world into a tailspin of panic 
at the unthinkable extent of possible catastrophe. 

If we continue to trust the truth expressed by our symbol “aitch 
into the square root of minus one,’ there can be no return to the old 
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complacencies, for the presence of the surd in the equation indicates 
that the solution stretches into infinity, compelling a reconsideration 
of the relationship that exists between mind and matter, between 
the phenomena of experience and the nature of the self. One other 
fact should become evident, the necessary moral and spiritual growth 
which must attend our mastery of nature to prevent destruction. 
Only now are we becoming aware that the present revolution in 
human thought is the most tremendous of any that has taken place 
in history and cannot be stopped until the world and civilization have 
changed from that which we have known, or else have vanished. 
By the adoption of Hegel’s dialectic of the Absolute and giving 
it an application exactly contrary to that for which it was first 
erected, Marx has performed a real service to the world—exposing 
to a nonphilosophizing age the contradiction that a living reality 
reveals at the heart of all assumed Absolutes. The sober fact expressed 
by FE C. S. Schiller’s jest in his Christmas number of Mind, with a 
blank page as a “picture of the Absolute,’ was not without instruc- 
tion, however shocking to some. The incongruity, now displayed 
that all the world may see, even the dullest, is to be found in the 
despotic tyranny found necessary by our Communist friends in 
enforcing that which they euphoniously term “Democracy,’ by arms 
and the denial of actual freedom. This is not peculiarly the case with 
Marxism, but absolutism, in politics or in religion, has no other 
method of dominance eventually but by force. To force, it is com- 
mitted in advance, since it cannot tolerate difference of opinicn or 
leave itself to be freely judged. If yet it seems too early to announce 
the demise of absolutisms, it may be affirmed with confidence that 
absolutism is mortally sick and that it is the malady of the present 
age. The revolution now in progress is not merely an invention of 
gadgets, nor does it call for the assumption of new absolutes as idols 
for worship. The revolution is so complete as to demand new inter- 


pretations of political fact, of social responsibility, and of universal 


religious faith. 
For instance, against the dogma of absolute matter as the depend- 
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ence of science, we are shown a physical world of pulsating life in 


continuous change, where moving events succeed each other, dis- 
appearing at an immeasurable moment of exit. Caught up in the 
stream of endless occurrence, the individual is subject to the reori- 
entation of his life at each moment in order to reap the high results 
of personal opportunity. Furthermore, his decisions affect not his 
life alone but relationships so exhaustless and far reaching that, how- 
ever unimportant they may seem, they bear a vital relation to world 
history and the future of man. If one is disposed to minify this fact, 
let him consider his own act in the displacement of the earth’s axis 
as he drives to his home at night. Paul Siple writes from Antarctica 
that the rush of traffic from New York City in the late afternoon or 
a heavy snowfall in Canada causes a measurable displacement of the 
polar axis. How much more dynamic in the world of human rela- 
tionships must be the moral and spiritual decisions of men. If this fact 
bears one meaning more than another, it is the measure of responsi- 
bility laid upon every existing person, which carries in its wake the 
truths of democracy, of freedom, and of universal religion achieved 
in social conduct. 

The Paradox—A Participating Absolute. Once for all, it must be 
admitted that in the usual sense of an unconditioned and undeter- 
mined Absolute, the thought of a participating Absolute seems even 
more incongruous than the self-contradictory assumption of an 
unconditioned Absolute as World Ground such as is conceived as a 
Creative Intelligence admitted by leading scientists as a reasonable 
postulate. But a participating Absolute may, by voluntarily choosing 
to identify itself with its creation, be achieving a freedom for itself 
as well as for its creatures: humbling itself for purposes of moral cre- 
ation and thus enhancing the completeness of His own Being. In 
common thought, the term “Absolute” has been considered as the 
synonym of the term “Infinite” Infinity connotes that which at pres- 
ent lies beyond the boundaries of complete comprehension. “Abso- 
lute” refers to that which is beyond participation by human life and 
activity. To create, in any case, is to condition oneself to the results 
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created, even if it be by a sacrifice to attain a purpose. In other words, 
it stands for truth not expressible in rational numbers—the danger 
lies in assuming it as static finality. 

Furthermore, an infinitely creative Being must include in His 
own experience all the minutiae of His creation, and His greatness 
lies in His all-inclusiveness: not even a sparrow without the Father’s 
notice. Furthermore, such a Creator cannot require responsibility in 
the subjects of His creation, unless by participation with them He 
shares responsibility for the outcome. One may, in self-effacing 
humility of prayer, confess himself a “weak worm of the dust” 
before the face of the Almighty, but to assume that He wills to leave 
us there is impiety. The main characteristic of a genuine Creator is 
ability to master the details of His work, and the experience of cre- 
ating is his reward. If we are to assume the existence of God as Cre- 
ator of the world, or as having any concern or connection with it, or 
any means of communicating Himself to human intelligence, it can 
be only by granting His all-inclusiveness. A Creator cannot be alien 
to His creation. There can be no detail that is not also a part of His 
plan, either directly or indirectly. Indirectly, because freedom of 
moral choice is essential to the creation of moral and spiritual char- 
acter. Thus is provided the possibility of creatures able to co-operate 
in the making of a spiritual world. Real goodness must be voluntary 
and cannot be forced or threatened into being. 

The salient fact to which consideration leads us is the spiritual 
character of all creativeness in the world and its application to all 
phases of life, in government, society, education, art, or religion. 
True genius is born from its Creative Source. To many, such a claim 
may seem untenable but not, perhaps, if they stop to consider how 
necessar,, for the common progress it may be, that even the wrath 
of men be turned to benefit. Possibly both war, and the threat of 
war, and even universal destruction, may become the last argument 
that can convince belligerent minds to turn to ways of peace. Divin- 
ity is not the monopoly of the pious, but, like the air we breathe, may 


be partaken in whatsoever degree it 1s allowed to enter, by faulty 
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and sinful men. It does not confine itself to perfect men, for there are 
none. There are only men on the way to perfection, and the power 
of God is open to those who will use it in any measure. This fact led 
Isaiah to describe the work of Israel’s enemy Cyrus as that of God’s 
“shepherd,” even though he was the worshiper of idols and did not 
acknowledge Israel’s Jehovah. (Isaiah 44:28) Humanity is but a dull 
scholar, and the inertias of the flesh which demand a just price of the 
spirit, must frequently shake us out of easy complacencies by tribu- 
lation. If goodness came without effort or price, it would be value- 
less in the formation of character. 

We would not here be unmindful of the terrific problem pre- 
sented against our thesis by the existence of evil, but if, as we think 
it must be considered, there is a co-operative effort of God and man, 
man must arise to the implications of Divinity. That is the reason we 
are compelled to assert the Incarnation of God in man. In such a 
case it may be enough that the Divine be considered as suffering with 
us in the dark phases of that creative effort which can be justified 
only by the outcome. The participation of the Cross must be seen, 
not as a legal contract to appease a wrathful Deity after the order of 
the Jex talionis, for we are commanded to love our enemies, to bless 
those who curse us, and Divinity Itself must set the pattern if it is to 
hold for us. In the light of this revelation of the character of God, He 
is revealed as a true participator and joint sufferer with us in the task 
of creating a new world wherein dwelleth righteousness. This, for 
mortal minds, may not be considered a solution of the problem of 
evil, but it is a melioration of its darkness until the day dawns, and 
the shadows flee away. That Cross set up on the green hills of Pales- 
tine is the rightful symbol of the suffering of God which takes place 
in every act of man’s inhumanity to man, until such acts shall come 
to an end. The distinguishing mark of the incarnating God lies in the 
bearing of our griefs and carrying our sorrows. It took the faithful 
life and death of a Gandhi to break loose the caste system of India 


and by that to become one act of the long, long drama of man’s 


redemption. How can that be possible, you ask. Only through the 
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unity of a transcending spirit which can make one those who are far 
apart in social standing, habit, or education. This is the deepest unity 
possible to man, for the overcoming of spatial and temporal differ- 
ences. Perhaps the greatest lesson of history is the advance made pos- 
sible by the transformation of evil into good. Joseph’s brothers, out 
of jealousy and greed, sold him into slavery, as he said, “meaning it 
for evil,’ but it was turned to his good and marked the beginning of 
a great career. For the present age, a Stalin may be but God’s terrible 
plowman breaking up the stubborn soil of the wholesale indifference 


of the prosperous and complacent to the suffering and darkness of 


two-thirds of the world’s population in order to clear the way for a 
higher civilization. 

The Creative Spirit. We have noted the importance of the symbol 
where knowledge is expanding and information is incomplete. It sus- 
tains faith in a final result, an assumption giving room for growth and 
change. As this is the meaning of the symbols of science in the expres- 
sion of unknown quantities, so also is it true in religion and philoso- 
phy where we deal also with invisible forces partially realized. So 
intricate are the relations involved in the present world that the 
researcher is forced to assume that the refined order of events must 
depend upon the activity of a supervising Intelligence, though it falls 
within the realm of faith rather than of science. This faith is also the 
sine qua non of belief in the credibility of man’s own experience. 
The materialist has the choice between blind chance, which is 
incredible in a world of relativity, or of an insoluble theory of know]- 
edge. Many of our intellectual troubles spring from an unrecognized 
materialism that possesses our minds whether as scientists or as theo- 
logians. Sometimes of late when we have found scientists discussing 
time and space, they have seemed a step ahead of those theologians 
who still wrangle over the Trinity as if God were to be thought of 
as “the Great White Father,’ attended by two deputies with whom 
there is possible dissent, in utter blindness to the space-time tran- 
scendence of any person, human or divine. It is of a piece with search- 
ing the cranium of a man to discover a soul. Spirit takes up no space 
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but is all-pervasive. In its transcendence it can be at once in every 
part of its creation, can dwell in every person, and can be barred out 
only by the wills of free men. To visualize the Divine Spirit as act- 
ing simultaneously within the consciousness of millions of men is 
not to think of it as divided into so many parts. The sober fact is that 
the only real unity possible among men is unity in the spirit. We can- 
not jump into our neighbor’s skin, but we may have a place in his 


consciousness as clear and direct as his inner experience. For him it 


may exceed in importance his own personal interests in the form of 


love. All self-forgetfulness is of this transcending order. 

This too is the attendant quality of all genius. Only in his absorp- 
tion to the stage of self-forgetfulness in his work, can the scientist 
come by his greatest discovery, arising usually from the depths of his 
subconscious mind, or the artist rise to mastery in his art, the business 
man become creative, the doctor or nurse, the social worker or priest, 
rise to the height of personal efficiency. The spirit with which one 
works enters into what one does and creates its value for himself and 
for society. Some will be shocked at the suggestion that the spirit 
would use unholy men for its purposes. But whatever there is of 
worth in the development of man, of society, of education, of beauty, 
or of truth, by whomsoever it comes, is precious to a Divinity who 
loves all his works and strives through the imperfect to attain the per- 
fect. The source of inspiration is the Divine Spirit. This is not a new 
idea: St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, commenting on Paul’s 
statement in his letter to the Corinthians in the First, ““No man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost;’ wrote, “All that 
is true, by whomsoever said, is from the Holy Ghost?’ 

The practicability of a related universe lies in that subtle and all- 
inclusive relationship existent in everything and everywhere. No real 
gift can be allowed to go to waste and must be conserved, to the 
extent that the individual yields himself in co-operation with the 
forces of the universe. These forces thus surrendered to, put behind 
the individual “the power not himself” to the degree of his self- 


surrender. 
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This, it seems, should not be too hard a saying for men whose 
bodies are continually bombarded by rays that penetrate his physical 
substance, nay more than that, which form his physical substance 
under the present scientific interpretation of matter. Such a condi- 
tion presents an imaginable unity with the universe of the utmost 
importance. Such, at least, is the possibility which breaks upon the 
imagination of one as he meditates upon the possible meaning of the 
implications of the doctrine of relativity. 

Freedom. Many points must remain untouched in this essay, and 
not the least important is that of freedom, which lies at the base of 
all progress, whether in science, government, or religion. Without 
freedom no rational world can exist: so near is the Kingdom of 
Truth to each one of us, so far from general fulfilment in a war- 
distracted world. In a world constituted by constantly changing rela- 


tionships, each moment becomes a unique event, and men are free 


to pursue selfish ends and oppose the common welfare. No manual 
force can subdue the intentions of evil wills. Goodness is primarily 
the product of good will, and good will is an act of individual choice 
and commitment. In such a world of unique events there can never 
be unity of opinion, for each individual brings with him a variant 
background of habit, education, tradition, or superstition, accented 
by the circumstances, of a unique combination at every given 
moment. We can never think exactly alike, nor can our opinions be 
forced. Any real unity must rise above the watchwords of parties, 
sects, and credos, through the transcending unity of the Spirit which 
arises out of love: love of goodness, love of fellowmen, and love of 
God. Such is the transcending power that can transform the world. 
But who shall interpret for us the mind of God? The word of one 
wise man of old has given the cue: “Be not conformed to this world: 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God? 
Note here the presence of the empirical method in full keeping with 
science. All this is in accord with the facts and nature of the uni- 
verse. We shall be strong as we unite ourselves in co-operation with 
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these creative forces of the spirit by our personal will, and in this 
obedience to our own highest nature find the only true freedom and 
self-realization. Only on the basis of such an empiricism shall we be 
able to transcend our differences of opinion and leave each individ- 
ual to discover for himself that prized, unique relationship. 

Thus we approach the borders of a universal faith in which every 
effort to know and to do the will of the Universe, or God, to fall in 
with the universal order where natural and spiritual law are one. This 
is at the same time our own highest nature and must be recognized 
with tolerance, and sympathetic patience, realizing that each person 
must be true to the convictions of his own selfhood and the noblest 
voices of his spiritual heritage. Every struggle after righteousness, 
after completeness of knowledge, of self-abnegation for others, after 
mastery of one’s besetting sins, comes as an inspiration of the Divine 


Spirit, a work of Universal Grace. 


The Sand Castle 


By ErMinte LANTERO 


A little girl was piling up the sand 

down by the water when the tide was out; 
she only told a curious sandpiper 

that she was building now a different castle, 
a castle where her secret thoughts could live. 


Then it was dark, and she had gone to sleep 
before the tide came in and washed away 

the mound of sand she molded with such care, 
leaving her thoughts all homeless. . . . 
Sometimes I ask myself unanswered questions; 
they tell me that the little girl is dead. 


(Castles are lofty and lonely, 
castles are all built of sand; 
prison your thoughts in one castle, 
the sea will swallow your land.) 








Outlines of a Philosophy of Nature 


BY 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 





Part I 


Dcrnirios AND SCOPE OF “NATURE.” Every 
term connotes a contrast, usually a set of contrasts, and the mean- 
ing of the term shifts according to the contrast which is intended. 
Thus we may oppose “nature” to “art” or “nurture”; to humanity 
or “spirit”; to Grace or God: to abstract entities such as number 
(the mathematician is not classed as a natural scientist) ; to some mere 
part of the world. I shall take as involved in my topic chiefly the last- 
mentioned items of contrast, beginning with “God.” Nature will then 
be the totality of concrete actualities other than deity which are dis- 
closed to us through sense perception and induction therefrom. Or 
again, nature is the inductively knowable inclusive community of 
particular and nondivine actualities in which our own human expe- 
riences are embraced. It is the total object of the sciences of astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, anthropology, and 
history. (However, my discussion of this vast reality will, of course, 
be infinitely incomplete.) 

The contrasts between nature and spirit, or nature and art, will 
thus fall within nature in the broad sense which we shall prefer. On 
the other hand, if by “the universe” we mean at least the totality of 
processes which have occurred in all past time down to the present, 
then “nature” is a vastly, if not infinitely, more restricted concept 
than “the universe:’ For the remote past seems in principle hidden 
from us, inasmuch as extrapolation without limit backward into the 
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past (or forward into the future, as in the notion of a final “heat 
death”) assumes the complete fixity of the laws of nature, a fixity 
which no observation could possibly confirm, and which in my opin- 
ion expresses no valid analytic (metaphysical) requirement. Nature 
as concretely knowable, with all its particular laws, is only a phase 
of creation, at least for all we can ever know to the contrary, not its 
totality. The total “work of God” is something we cannot know 
even in dimmest outline, I should suppose, apart from analytic neces- 
sities—such as that some sort of order must always have been, and 
must always be, present in this work. Attempts made by certain 
astronomers to expand the history of our cosmos until it begins to 
look like the history of all creation whatever are to be taken with 
great reserve, as indeed most physicists do take them, Bridgman for 
example. These speculations may have some sort of value, but it is 
bound to be a subtle question at what point they lose all genuinely 
inductive character and become either a pseudo-metaphysics or a 
mere intellectual game. 

Nature and Spirit. | have said that art and the spiritual are within 
nature. It is surely a known fact, if anything is, that human artifacts 
are located upon the surface of a certain planet belonging to the gen- 
eral system of heavenly bodies studied in astronomy, just as truly as 
that certain mountains are upon a satellite of our planet, the moon. 
And the events related in human history all took place upon that 
same planet. The most spiritual experiences of St. Paul had a locus 
in space-time, by the same test for the localization of occurrences as 
is applied generally in science, namely, the incidence of their imme- 
diate causes and effects. St. Paul’s ideas and feelings were his responses 
to events which took place in the Middle East, and their most imme- 
diate effects were realized in the same region. Is it not by the same 
principles that we locate Mt. Ararat as also in that general area? Only 
when there can one respond immediately (approximately speaking) 
to the mountain: for instance, by perceiving it visually without 


appreciable time lapse; and also only if there can one elicit from it an 


equally immediate response (in the sense in which a mountain is a 
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responding entity )—for instance, by deforming its surface with one’s 
footprint. The test of approximate sameness of location is direct 
interaction, including that form which, on the human end, is per- 
ception. Hence, it seems a mere quibble to say that while men’s bodies 
are located somewhere in space, their minds are not—that is to say, 
are either nowhere or everywhere. If they are nowhere, they can, 
for practical purposes, be neglected; since they can do nothing and 
nothing can be done to them; if everywhere, they are abrogating 
prerogatives of the divine, and had best be subdued to their proper 
proportions. So I shall assume that our minds, and not just our bodies, 
are in the system of spatio-temporal occurrences. This is what 
scientists, so far as I know them, also assume. 

The foregoing does not imply that St. Paul was responding only 
to localized events. God as cause is not excluded. But everything 
responds somehow to God, since by the definition of deity his causal 
efficacy cannot be confined. Hence, divine causation of a thing 
cannot imply its nonlocalization—unless nothing is localized. 

Mind, Matter, and Extension. If there be a valid contrast between 
“matter” and “mind,’ it cannot be that between the extended and 
the inextended. For the inextended must be nowhere, somewhere at 
a point, or somewhere in a region greater than a point. Now we have 
seen that a man’s experiences are localized. Also there is no conceiv- 
able test for their localization in single points and good reason to 
think that their region of immediate cause-effect relationships is 
something like that occupied by the particular nervous system which 
is involved. Finally, what occupies a region is extended in some 
fashion or sense. 

No doubt there are variations in the manner of occupying a 
region. A human experience could not be concentrated into a tiny 
volume such as houses an electron or a cell. By taking a number of 
tiny regions as thus occupied, a rather sharply definite macroscopic 
shape can be outlined, such as that of the nervous system. The cause- 
effect relationships of human experience with its body are shifting 
in manifold ways many times a second, and there is every evidence 
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that the interaction shifts from one set of cells to another as the 
refractory period puts some of them out of operation at times. Thus 
in its special fashion consciousness “moves” about rapidly, and its 
extensive shape is unimaginably varied and complex. This view holds 
whether we distinguish consciousness from nervous activity or iden- 


tify the two. In either case, consciousness is not nowhere (for it is 


influenced and influences events in a certain region), and this influ- 
ence is not confined to a point. Hence it is extended over a region. 
Being a very special and exceptional phenomenon in nature (as 
known to us), it, of course, has a very special and exceptional way 
of relating itself to its region. Nevertheless, simple negation of exten- 
sion is a very crude ax for dissecting out the distinctions required. It 
is rather like us philosophers, I fear, to try to employ such an ax. We 
forget that there is no reason to suppose extendedness is ever a simple, 
obvious, all-or-none affair. 

Is an atom extended? Its subatomic constituents are localized, or 
are moving through, fairly sharply (not wholly sharply) defined 
regions, and so we may say that the atom extends over the total region 
which includes these smaller regions. Similarly, a molecule extends 
over the total region containing the regions of its atoms, and a human 
body over the regions of its cells, that is to say, of their molecules, 
that is to say, finally, of the elementary particles composing these. 
But in what sense are the particles extended? Surely not in just the 
same sense as the larger systems. For if the particles are indeed ele- 
mentary, as they are for our knowledge, then they occupy their 
region solidly or in some sense continuously, and there seems no 
complete analogue for such continuity at the more complex levels. 
Also problems arise as to whether really absolute “boundaries” of 
particles have any meaning. Their force is concentrated in a small 
region, but this region perhaps grades off without absolute abrupt- 
ness. The simple-minded notion of bits of matter just filling space 
out to certain edges, beyond which there is mere emptiness, or else 
the beginning of another bit of matter, is, it seems, a fiction, or a mere 
technical device. And our above account errs, not on the side of exag- 
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gerating the subtleties of the idea of extension, but in the opposite 
way, for we are warned that the Bohr model of the atom has broken 
down and that quantum phenomena cannot be directly pictured 
at all! 

Once we admit that extendedness has endless modulations and 
varieties, it will, I suggest, become a patent absurdity to speak of the 
sheer inextendedness of such realities as human experiences. The 
meaningful question is rather, what particular mode of extendedness 
or spatiality is suitable to these realities, a question that may be 
exceedingly difficult and intricate. 

When this point is reached, we begin to see why many scientists 
and philosophers of late have been declaring that the old Cartesian 
duality of inextended mind and unthinking extension is irrelevant to 
nature as inductively known. Any concrete reality is knowable only 
as somehow extended. If extended reality is nevertheless to be 
divided into the psychical and the merely physical, some other cri- 
terion must be offered. What shall it be? That the psychical is indi- 
visible, while the physical is divisible? But in that case either the ele- 
mentary particles are endlessly divisible into smaller real entities, a 
doctrine which cannot be justified scientifically, or else the elemen- 
tary constituents of the physical are nonphysical, according to the 
criterion! Shall the index of the psychical be the presence of a ner- 
vous system? But we more and more find that organs composed of 
many cells, such as limbs or stomachs, have functional analogues in 
single-celled animals (cilia, pseudopods, etc.), and obviously the 
nervous system has its functional analogue, since its function is to 
integrate activity, and the protozoa very definitely exhibit dynamic 
integration. So unless we can look into such a creature and observe 
the absence of all experience and sentience, the assertion that the 
psychical is present only where there is a nervous system is sheer 
ignorance posing as knowledge. Personally I see little to be said sci- 
entifically for any but two positions: the view of the logical empiri- 
cists, that the question is one of language (perhaps adding that the 


physical language is the scientific one because of its clarity and inter- 
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subjectivity); and the view of numerous leading thinkers in various 
fields who have held or do hold that the physical is merely the psy- 
chical as appearing “from without,’ i.e., when psyches are expe- 
rienced by one another rather than by themselves, or “from within?” 
In other words, extension is the social interconnectedness of psychical 
occurrences, the fashion in which they are “neighbors” for each 
other. This is a crude formulation, and individual thinkers would 
express the needed refinements in various ways. 

It is, in my opinion, a misunderstanding of the foregoing to take 
it to mean that subjects are not really extended, but only appear to 
each other to be. For that subjects are neighbors for each other, 
“express themselves to each other’ (Whitehead), is as real as any- 
thing can be. Even to itself a subject appears as extended. For it does 
not appear to itself as punctiform, nor as nowhere, but as “here” in 
this vague area, while other subjects are “there” in other areas. More- 
over, nothing, according to the philosophy I accept, is extended in 


any other sense than this of being neighbor and having neighbors; 


that is, there is no extension whatever except in the form of social 
connectedness. 

Singulars are extended in one way, collectives in another. There 
are, however, manifold ways of being and having neighbors. Ordi- 
nary “matter;’ as Leibniz was the first adequately to appreciate, is 
collective. Is the human mind extended in the sense in which “mat- 
ter,’ say a piece of chalk, is? No, but then neither is light extended 
in just this sense. But does this establish a mind-matter dichotomy 
between light and solid objects? Again, it is asked, must not mind 
have weight if it is extended? But light does not have weight (rest 
mass). Indeed, molecules as such have no weight, in the sense that 
the mass of their constituent particles make up all the weight there 
is in the molecules. The molecule as a new unit adds no weight. 


‘See, for example, the fourth paragraph from the last in S. Wright's article on “Evolution, 
Organic” in Encyclopaedia Britannica (1949). Also J. Huxley, Man in the Modern World 
(New York, Universal Distributors, 1948), p. 150. Or Ralph Gerard in The Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 64, pp. 500-501. 
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Weight is simply one special way of moving about in space. All ele- 
mentary particles have this way, and units on higher levels have it 


only so far as they move with their particles. Again, if the human 


mind is extended, why, some will ask, is its magnitude not measur- 
able? I answer, It is, in a vague way, measurable. Without doubt a 
man’s mind is much larger than an electron, and also larger than the 
body or mind of an insect; indeed, larger than the mind of an ele- 
phant inasmuch as its region (that of the brain primarily) is larger. 
What human beings can measure depends upon many factors, includ- 
ing the limitations of their sense organs and of their powers of intro- 
spection. It is hardly self-evident that everything extended is equally 
precisely measurable by us. 

The only criterion for a division of entities into “sentient” and 
“insentient” that does not seem purely arbitrary is that of integra- 
tion versus nonintegration. However, every portion of inanimate 
nature is made up of elementary constituents which on their level of 
simplicity are nicely integrated; and if they were not, we could not 
know them to be elementary! A pile of sand is not a well-integrated 
individual, but if we knew no parts of the pile that were better uni- 
fied, we should have no way of knowing that we had reached the 
elementary parts at all. And thus we could never know that any part 
of nature consisted of insentient realities. 

Again, if it be said that a certain level of complexity is required 
for sentience, then one may reasonably ask, just how simple must 
something be to represent the minimum below which we should 
have, not a still simpler feeling but just—nonfeeling? What answer, 
other than a quite ordinary one, could be given that would exclude, 
say, an electron—in its way complex enough, considering that it must 
relate itself to surrounding particles, respond to them in ever-chang- 
ing ways. And if it be said that complexity of behavior is not enough, 
since there must also be a variety of real parts, the answer is, Why 
so? Feeling is unitary, how can it logically require diversity of real 
inner parts, so long as there is contrast and diversity of quality, and 
of external entities responded to? Observe that only logical require- 
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ments count here, since no one can look into the inside of electrons 
and note the factual absence of feeling. 

The defender of the irreducibility of “matter” to “mind” might 
propose still another argument. “Electrons” are said to lack individ- 
uality, so that to interchange two by giving each the locus of the 
other can according to quantum principles have no physical effects 
whatever. One must not ask, Which electron is in a given spot? but 
only, Which regions are occupied each by an electron? However, 
this only proves that the self-identity of an individual through time, 
a relative affair even on our human level, is here close to the vanish- 
ing point; but this does not affect the physical-psychical issue. Say, 
if you will, that sentient events or experiences require a “subject,” 
logically speaking; it does not follow that two successive events, even 
though otherwise closely related, must have the same subject, in any 
very significant sense. There are electronic events, perhaps, rather 
than electrons, but this does not establish the nonpsychic character 
of the events, their vacuousness of feeling-quality. Science can dis- 
pense with the notion of substance, so long as it has events in certain 
relatively predictable relationships. And it is patent that events can- 


not interchange loci; for any such event is a response to its environ- 


ment, and another environment means another event. 

I conclude then, and I do not know of any leading scientist who 
sharply and clearly contradicts this conclusion, that we must choose 
between a purely methodological or positivistic standpoint that 
refuses to discuss whether nature is or is not fundamentally psychical, 
and an ontological monism of psychical occurrences. Positivism or 
psychicalism, but not materialism, seem to be the ontological possi- 
bilities that science now offers. 

If one looks carefully at the utterances of scientists who still seem 
to favor “materialism,;’ one will soon discover that what they chiefly 
mean is that (1) all actualities are extended, and (2) the higher sorts 
of actualities, such as human experiences, are inseparable from sys- 
tems of lower-type actualities constituting their bodies. In other 
words, scientists generally reject subjective idealism, the theory of 
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disembodied spirits, and they reject a dualism of extended and inex- 
tended actualities, and insist that concrete actuality is universally 
extended and that higher forms are pyramided upon lower forms. 
But whether this means a “monism” (the word is often used by sci- 
entists to describe their position) of the psychical, as in all cases 
extended (socially interconnected), or a monism of the extended to 
which a special psychical quality is sometimes an emergent addition, 
is of so little interest to scientists in general that it is usually not care- 
fully discussed. When, however, there is careful discussion, it is 
either concluded that we do not yet, or perhaps never will, know 
the answer (and so perhaps the question is meaningless), or else it is 
concluded that the merely extended is an unreal limiting case at the 
bottom of the hierarchy of less and less complex and conscious psy- 
chical actualities. I do not find in contemporary scientific writing any 
careful defense of a real dualism or a real materialism. (They come 
to the same thing, since the only knowable difference between an 
extended psychical reality and an extended nonpsychical reality lies 
in the word “not;’ there being no positive, distinctive meaning for 


“physical,” once it is seen that the psychical is extended, and, on dif- 
ferent levels of subtlety, complexity, and power, extended in diverse 
ways.) Materialism seems (with all due respect to Professor Donald 
Williams) to be nearly dead in science, save as a reaction against sub- 
jective idealism, or save as the methodological principle that patterns 
of extension are the only aspects of reality which are accurately and 


intersubjectively communicable.’ 

Nature and Freedom. A contrast is sometimes drawn between 
the necessities of nature and the freedom of the human spirit (or of 
God). But here too the dissection of delicate matters is being 
attempted with an ax. Just as mind is not simply inextended, nor any 
known material thing simply extended, but rather all actualities are 
extended in diverse ways and degrees, so too freedom and nonfree- 
dom require modulation and qualification. The human spirit is not 
wholly without its laws, predictabilities, automatisms; nor is any 


*See Gerard, article cited, for arguments against this principle. 
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absolute “mechanical” regularity demonstrable, now or ever, of even 
the most “inanimate” things, still less of the instincts of animals. Since 
we are talking about nature as known, there is no need to deal with 
the view that the “uncertainty principle” is merely a principle of our 
ignorance. Nature as known is not to be contrasted to spirit on the 
score of absolute nonfreedom versus freedom. Unless dualism of 
freedom and natural necessity is to be a dualism by fiat of definition, 
it must be modulated and qualified. It then becomes a real question 
how deep and sharp the contrast between man and the other animals 
may be in this respect. Animals are indeed very narrowly confined 
within certain ancient grooves of behavior, and man is not, to any 
closely comparable extent, thus confined. Beyond this obvious fact 
much remains to be clarified. But whether we define “‘nature’”’ as 
including none unless subhuman degrees and kinds of freedom, or, 
as I have done, as including all knowable concrete actuality and 
freedom, other than divine, is a question of convenience. Scientists 
would be largely at one in favoring my procedure. 

The basic difference between man and other earthly creatures 
is that man can symbolize universals, that he has language and not 
just emotive expression. This does not put him outside the spatio- 


temporal system, but it certainly gives him a more radical freedom 


than his humbler fellow creatures possess, for he faces alternatives 
that are not concretely before him, like two paths in the woods, or 
two blades of grass, before an animal, but are conjured up by his 
symbolic thinking. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT ISSUE) 








Dialectical Personalism and the 


Problem of Original Sin’ 


BY 


WILLIAM T. BRUNER, Jr. 





_ ANTINOMY of sin is a problem that has 
baffled the theologians from the earliest Christian times. On the one 
hand, we are told that children are born sinners by nature. “Behold, 
I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive me,’ 
said David in Psalm 51:5. “The wicked are estranged from the womb: 
they go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies,’ he declares in 
Psalm 58:3. On the other hand, the Scriptures everywhere teach 
that the sinner is responsible for his sin. The will is assumed to be 
free, and each individual is held guilty and liable to punishment for 
his wrong choices. “In those days they shall say no more, The fathers 
have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But 
every one shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth the 
sour grape, his teeth shall be set on edge: (Jer. 31:29f.) “So then 
every one of us shall give account of himself to God?’ (Rom. 14:12) 

We are confronted with two propositions that seem to stand in 
hopeless contradiction to each other. How can we be held respon- 
sible for being sinners if we were born that way? Our wills are the 
expression of nature, and our nature was fixed before we were born. 
The problem accordingly takes the form of a Hegelian dialectic. 
The thesis: we are born sinners; the antithesis: we are responsible for 
being sinners—these must be reconciled in a synthesis that somehow 


*See editorial comment on p. 226. 
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preserves all the meaning and force of both members unchanged. In 
the first place, we must preserve the full Scriptural meaning of sin 
as worthy of God’s righteous condemnation; in the second place, 
we must preserve the full meaning of personal responsibility so as 
to leave the sinner without any excuse for his transgression. How can 
we thus combine real sin with real responsibility? 

If we turn to Strong’s Systematic Theology, or any other com- 
plete textbook, we shall find a number of theories of the transmission 
of original sin from Adam the original sinner to all the individual 
members of the human race. Without going into detail, we may boil 
down all the traditional theories to two principles, namely, inherit- 
ance and imputation. Pelagianism may be ruled out of consideration 
at once, for it denies original sin altogether and tries to solve the 
antinomy by eliminating one of its members. Augustinianism teaches 
that all mankind sinned i2 Adam as the natural head of the race. We 
were not conscious of this sin; we were not even persons at that 
time; yet Adam’s will was our will, and his human nature was later 
on divided up or individualized into all the many persons who have 
since that time been born. This is the doctrine of seminal participa- 
tion. In the same way that the whole tribe of the Levites was in 
Abraham’s loins when he paid tithes to Melchizedec and thus each 
Levite paid tithes with him, we also were seeds in Adam and were 
guilty of his original sin. Thus Adam’s sin was imputed to us and his 
sinful nature inherited by us. The Federal Headship theory, or theory 
of immediate imputation, asserts that God appointed Adam to be 
the federal head or legal representative of the whole race. God made 
a covenant with our first father, and his sin was imputed to us as our 
own personal guilt. Thus we sinned by proxy and knew nothing 
about it! 

It is obvious that all theories based on inheritance or on impu- 
tation lay themselves open to a very serious moral objection. They 
throw the responsibility for sin back upon God the Holy One instead 


of laying it where it belongs, on man the sinner. How can a helpless, 
unconscious infant inherit a sinful nature that he did not choose to 
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have? How can a just and loving God impute the sin of one man 
who sinned to millions of otherwise innocent persons who did not 
even exist at the time the sin was committed? This problem has dis- 
turbed untold myriads of people and has led many into infidelity. 
Furthermore, it can be shown that these theories also fail to solve 
the antinomy of sin because they virtually deny one or the other of 


its antithetical members. 

In the first place, the Bible nowhere teaches that sin or a sinful 
nature is inherited. In fact, the term “sinful nature” is not once found 
in the Scriptures. The whole concept of a sinful or depraved nature 
as an unconscious, involuntary disposition or state that can be prop- 
agated from one man to another is just a fiction invented by the 
theologians. Sin is a spiritual matter, not biological; it is an act of 
will, a wrong choice, which is followed by an ungodly disposition 
of will, thought, and feeling. Sin is not a substance, a disease, an 
affliction, a weakness, a misfortune, or anything that can be trans- 
mitted or inherited. No one can become a sinner in any other way 
than by his own free, moral, personal, conscious volition. 

In the second place, sin has no meaning apart from personality. 
Nothing but a person can sin or be sinful. A nature cannot sin. In 
fact, there is no such thing as a human nature apart from the person 
who has that nature, for a nature is merely the quality of a person. 
Now there is, to be sure, a perfectly legitimate and useful distinction 
between a quality and the substance that has that quality. We can 
think of the whiteness of a horse as a separate concept from the horse. 
But this does not mean that the horse’s whiteness is a thing that can 
exist apart from the horse; much less can we take away the whiteness 
of one horse and give it to another horse. Neither can one man’s 
nature be taken from him and given to another man. In the same 
way sin, being an act committed by one person, cannot be trans- 
mitted or imputed to another person who did not sin. Neither can 
a sinful nature be transmitted, inherited, or imputed from one person 
to another. My nature did not exist before I existed. If it did not 
have a will, a thought, and a feeling, it was not a human nature at 
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all; and if it did have these three faculties, it was something more 
than a nature; it was a person. It is evident, then, that my nature 
could not have sinned in another person before I became a person. 
My sin is strictly my own. If I was born a sinner, it could only be 
because I sinned before I was born. 

I wish now to introduce a new principle of interpretation which, 
I believe, will solve the problem of original sin. It is known as 
Dialectical or Identistic Personalism. It assumes an absolute personal 
identity of the born sinner with the original sinner. We were all 
literally and historically one person when we committed the original 
sin. We were conscious, free, and responsible. The only kind of 
racial unity that can afford a basis for the universal imputation of 
sin is a personal unity, a unity of free will, free thought, and free 
consciousness, and not a mere biological unity based on physical 
kinship. And certainly it is not a legalistic unity based upon arbi- 
trary authority. God can impute sin only to the person who has 
committed the sin. If God imputed Adam’s sin to me—and He did— 
it means that / am Adam. If I had not been born, I could never have 
known myself as a different person from Adam and would have 
gone to hell for the original sin that I committed. 

Having studied this theory for twelve years, I am convinced 
that it is the only possible solution to the antinomy of sin. Personal 
identity is the only synthesis that can reconcile the two contra- 
dictory doctrines of birth in sin and personal responsibility for sin. 
Augustine, in the fifth century, came close to this truth; but he 
missed it altogether because he tried to make the unity of mankind 
consist of a « mmunity of nature and not an identity of person. In 
this he committed the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. His was 


an identistic theory, just as ours is. Both theories affirm that all man- 
kind are of the same essence as Adam, but they disagree as to what 
that essence is. The difference between the two theories may be set 


forth as follows: 
Augustine: realistic or organic identism—the same nature. Seminal 
individuation. 
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Our theory: personalistic identism—the same person. Individua- 
tion by loss of conscious memory. 

Theories of inherited sin result in a fictitious sin; legalistic 
theories, such as the federal theory, result in a fictitious imputation; 
Augustinianism results in a fictitious identity; but dialectical per- 
sonalism succeeds in establishing real identity, real sin, and real 
imputation. 

One problem that must be discussed here is that of individuation. 
If I am Adam, why am I not conscious of this fact? If we were all 
one person when we sinned, how are we now many persons? The 
answer seems to be in the blotting out of the memory—amnesia. 
Perhaps God caused us to forget the terrible memory of the original 
sin as an act of mercy, in order that we might come back and, in a 
sense, take a fresh start, which might lead us more readily to repent- 
ance and faith, the conditions of salvation. Or perhaps it can be 
explained psychiatrically as a repression. We tend to forget un- 
pleasant experiences of the past, and these lie submerged in the 
subconscious mind like abscesses, still poisoning the system, though 
unseen and unsuspected. All the sins of mankind are simply expres- 
sions of the same old original sin that lies buried in the heart. 

Upon this view the Apostle Paul’s famous discussion in Romans 
§:12-21 now appears in a new light. “Therefore, as through one 
man sin entered into the world, and death through sin; and so death 
passed unto all men, for that all sinned?’ The “one man” and the 
“all men” are identical. You and I and every other man, woman, boy, 
and girl that has ever been born in sin were all one man at the time 
when we sinned—one will, one thought, one consciousness, one 


person. We all knew ourselves as one self, numerically, identically 


one. But now, through the lapse of the memory, we know ourselves 
as separate selves. In other words, we are multiple personalities or 
dissociated selves of Adam. Many examples of this phenomenon are 
known in the case histories of psychology. In Maclean’s Magazine 
for September 15, 1954, there is a most interesting account of three 
different women living in one body. 
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The splitting of one human personality into two, three, or four 
distinct and strikingly different selves may give us a clue to our 
problem. Personality is the ultimate reality; it cannot be explained in 
terms of any other thing, but, on the other hand, all other things can 
be explained in terms of personality. The soul is not produced from 
the body, but the body is the expression of the soul and hence may 
be said to be produced by the soul. God said to Adam, “Of every 
tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat: But of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” (Gen, 2: 16-17). Now 
death, in the personalistic sense, does not mean ceasing to exist; it 
means separation. Adam literally died in three senses of the word: 
(1) spiritual death, or separation of the soul from God; (2) physical 
death, or separation of the soul from the body; and (3) psychical 
death, or separation of the soul from itself. Psychical death is the 
same as dissociation, multiple personality, or severe amnesia. We all 
sinned and we all died. Separated from the body as a whole, we 
existed from that time on in the depths of human germplasm, waiting 
to be born. Only one dissociated self of Adam remained alive in the 
body, and this was the Adam who was driven from the Garden of 
Eden; this one self was left physically alive for a while to propagate 
the race. The spirit of sinful, fallen man still lives in the flesh. He 
experiences repeated dissociation, splitting again and again into mul- 
tiple, amnesic personalities. Each one of these starts building up a 
body to express itself in a physical world and awaits its time to be 
born. In this way children come into the world, and each one is the 
original sinner coming back to be given a chance to repent of his 


original sin and accept the salvation that God offers. 


Personality is intrinsically immortal, for it is free and self-deter- 
mined, and in this sense it is a self-existent, ultimate reality. This 
would mean that all human life, from the very beginning, is inde- 
structible. Every deed, every thought, will, and feeling, both good 
and bad, continues to exist on and on forever. Not one memory can 
ever cease to exist; even though forgotten, it can be revived by that 
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great master psychiatrist, the Spirit of God. Each one of the millions 


of people who have ever lived has a separate line of conscious expe- 


rience. No one can remember back to the day he was born; yet, if 
his memory should be completely restored, it could be traced back 
even beyond the day of his birth, and all the memories of men would 
be found to converge together in one self-consciousness, and each 
one would be Adam, one man. The lives of all men, women, and 
children would constitute one great branching system. This revival 
of memory would be like lighting up the dark tunnels of some great 
cavern, such as the Mammoth Cave, and tracing them backwards 
until we come to the mouth of the cave. 

On that great final day, when we stand at the judgment bar of 
God, and the hidden things are brought to light, each one of us 
will remember his original sin and confess, “Yes, I was the one who 
put forth my hand and took the forbidden fruit and did eat. I am 
the original sinner:’ 








Hafiz: Sinner, Saint, and Poet 


BY 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 





;u poets of Iran sing in a strain as unpre- 
meditated as the nightingales for which this land is justly famous. 
The wine, the rose, and the bulbul, the world that passes away and 
the beyond that beckons to us every moment of our life, the vanity 
of the worldly might and glory and the inanity of human aspirations, 
the sin that relies on the unbounded mercy of Allah and the piety 
that comes to grief with pride, all these moments have gone to the 
making of the classical poetry of Persia: Firdusi, Roomi, Saadi, and 
Hafiz, each supreme in his own sphere, with a background of one 
and the same religion, have a significance that surpasses the bounds 
of time and belief. Firdusi, with love and regrets for the past, was not 
indifferent to the claims of the present. Rumi, firmly entrenched in 
the orthodoxy of his religion, fully conversant with its language, 
reveals the progress of a pilgrim on his way to God, a pilgrim who is 
out to discover new planes of love and existence. Love is the light 
that guides him in regions where discursive reason loses its bearing 
and balance. The worldliness of Saadi is tempered with the other 
worldliness that hesitates not to rebuke the king, to expose the pul- 
pit, and to make us see in every verdant leaf the hand of the Creator. 

The Sufi movement that grew in Islam as a force to be reckoned 
with is not primarily a protest against the Islamic church but a call 
to purification of the inner life, a call to return to God through self- 


negation, an attempt to transform the outer life in conformity with 
the inner. No doubt many a zealous soul might have lost its balance 
and might have strayed in evil ways without restraint and discipline. 
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It is characteristic of mysticism in all climes and lands that it often 
overreaches its mark and gives ground to the suspicion of the ortho- 
dox. What is enthusiasm and rapture might lead to paths at variance 
with morality and in conflict with the social order. 

The name of Khwaja Shamsuddin Hafiz of Shiraz, the fourteenth- 
century bard of Iran, has now been associated with unimpeachable 
sanctity in the Muslim mind. He is the mouthpiece of the unknewn, 
the interpreter of secrets. But we can well imagine a time when his 
songs of love and wine might have provoked the pious to protest. 
Goethe was fascinated by Hafiz as the singer of joy of the world, of 
beauty and youth. No doubt, the poetry of Hafiz is the poetry of 
youth, of spring, of a cheerfulness that knows no melancholy, as 
Hegel has remarked. One might be easily tempted to interpret Hafiz 
as the twin brother of old Khayyam. Both Hafiz and Khayyam see 
no purpose in the endless disputation that goes on about the prob- 
lems of where and whither. The song, and love, and wine seem to 
have all the worth that the world can give and everything else but a 
delusion. But behind this apparent affinity there is a world of differ- 
ence between Khayyam and Hafiz. Khayyam with all his wine and 
love does not breathe peace into our mind. The world of Khayyam 
is overcast with gloom. The ghost of yesterday, the uncertainty of 
the morrow haunt his imagination and in the very effort to forget 
them their memory lingers as a punishment. The phantom of death 
haunts every step of human life and no ray of hope is discernible. The 
pleasures of the fleeting moment are too fleeting to give solace to a 
disconsolate heart. With Khayyam tomorrow is unborn and yester- 
day is dead and it is the present that counts; but in the poetry of 
Hafiz the sun never sets and even if it sets it is but to rise again. A 
bird has strayed away from its original home and, satiated and fed 


up, it struggles to go back. No regrets for the past and a hopeful 
future is his attitude. Even in the repentance of Khayyam there is a 
challenge and defiance. Sin is for him the breath of life and existence 
without sin is an anomaly. Hence it does not become God to take the 
sinner to task. But Hafiz does not argue. To sin is human and to for- 
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give divine. Hafiz sins and wilfully sins. He fasts and breaks his fast 
with wine, promises to abide by the sacred law of Islam and cannot 
hold his promise in the face of the sweet temptations of the world. In 
all his waywardness he does not betray his soul. He is the kind old 
poet that he ever was and the all merciful providence of God is his 
neverfailing refuge. 

Sin is a religious moment and the consciousness of sin is a reli- 
gious consciousness. Sin and holiness are the categories of the same 
realm and history knows enough of the transformation of the one 
into the other. Sin indeed has a peculiar place in the scheme of life. 
It is human. It presupposes freedom and responsibility, the distinc- 
tions of man but there is a sin that provokes God and degrades man 
and there is a sin that God forgives and man forgets. It is against the 
consciousness of one’s goodness, against the greed of Shylock and 
the hypocrisy of Tartuffe that Hafiz protests. It is better to give 
way to the pleasures of wine, to enjoy the beauty that is human and 
to contemplate the beauty that is reflected in nature and suffer ill- 
fame than to go the way of pride and hypocrisy. He knows no pride 
and pride in piety is to him the greatest offense against piety. The 
Quranic denunciation of pride in all its forms as the root of the evils 
is echoed in Hafiz. Whatever he does, whether he sins or loves, the 
mercy of God follows him doggedly. With supreme confidence in 
the unbounding mercy of God, with sighs and tears at night, and 
prayers with the break of the dawn, with the Quran as his entrusted 
companion through thick and thin, he moves in the sphere of life. 
It was love that saved Faust from the powers of darkness and it was 
love in which Rumi saw the panacea of all ills and it is in love that 
Hafiz seeks shelter. The Quranic call of good cheer even to con- 
firmed sinners has gone deep into his soul: “Ye that have squandered 
life, despair not of the grace of Allah” 

The world that is disparaged in the Sufi mind has its own sig- 
nificance. The world as Nature, as the beauty of flowing streams and 
chirping birds, of roses and nightingales, of starry heavens and moon- 
lit nights is the reflection of God and cannot be anything but valu- 
able. No asceticism dare denounce it and no misplaced idealistic fer- 
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vor to belittle it can succeed. It is only our false appreciation of 
values that is rightly disparaged. It is primarily the outward glory and 
power, the might of the kingdoms and empires, the pride of the silver 
spoon that is looked down upon. But when Hafiz looks at man in his 
earthly abode he seems to miss him, and he hankers after the true 
man. He, however, soon despairs of finding man on the soil of the 
earth. A new world is to be created for him. 

But what is man if he is not susceptible to love? When love awak- 
ens in age, passion rages even more furiously than in youth. Hafiz 
gladly welcomes this resurgence of life. Age is no hindrance to love 
and above all it requires love to restore it to youth. No wonder that 
Byron with his persistent youth responded to Hafiz without reserve. 
Byron and Hafiz pass through cycles of youth and age and youth 
abides in them to the last. Youth is not something that they leave for 
good. Hafiz and Byron catch the eternal in the moment. The moment 
is fleeting but what is revealed in the moment is not fleeting. Byron’s 
Zuleika bids him to love the eternal in her and not to mourn the pass- 
ing show of beauty. For Byron all that is transitory is allegorical, 
stands for something else. For Hafiz the reflection of the cupbearer 
in the wine cup makes it more than it is, a reflection of the eternal. 

The path of life, however, is not easy; the horizon is clouded and 
the night is ominous. The Florentine poet needed a guide only in 
hell and in paradise, but it is not only there beyond but even here 
and now, in the path of love and life, that man needs a guide to save 
him. Patience is bitter and life passes but hope does not leave him. It 
is the last refuge of the loving heart. Beauty shone in eternity and 
angels responded now and then only in rage that Beauty struck man 
and love was born as the answer of the human heart to eternal beauty. 
Schopenhauer found salvation from the agony of desire, from the 
fever called “living; to speak with Edgar Allen Poe, in art and more 
fully in religion. Even the pessimism of Schopenhauer then knows 


sunny moments. It knows salvation, salvation in self-negation. But 
the salvation that is granted to Hafiz is not absorption and negation 
but a new life with a new revelation, the light that was perhaps 
revealed to Plotinus and the saints of history. It is a new awakening. 
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Hafiz superbly expresses this mystic experience of salvation in some 
of his poems and no wonder that legends have grown about them. 
These poems as the revelations of the ineffable are more significant 
in what they conceal than in what they reveal. It was granted to him 
to see for himself Man in the making, the birth of love, the trust that 
he pledged himself to carry in a fit of carefree decision. It may be it 
was freedom or self-consciousness that was granted to him as his 
burden or gift, and he accepted it without thinking of his ability to 
bear the weight that the creation refused to carry. In the early hours 


of the morning it was that he was saved from the pain and agony of 


mortality, drank the nectar of everlasting life and was dazzled by the 
life divine and freed himself from the cycles of birth and death. The 
divine attributes were reflected in him and God’s existence intoxi- 
cated him. 

Love is our salute to beauty and as our response it can be only 
imperfect. Beauty is indifferent to our love and needs it not. The 
beauty that inspires love on the human plane cannot be determined 
and defined. It is a mysterious something that takes us by storm. It 
is as inapprehensible as the divine attributes. Love begins with ease 
and difficulties mount slowly. The beauty reflected in the universe 
has created the figures of fancy. Love brings in its wake infinite dif_i- 
culties. It may also become the indispensable boon and its memory 
consoles us in solitary moments. To give up life for love is to give 
something not of equal worth with love. But where does love abide? 
Hafiz, who soars to the infinite, finds in the finite love the messenger 
of the unknown. In a beautiful poem of the Portuguese poet Almeida 
de Garret innocence lifts man to heaven, glory and power move him 
not, and only love brings him down to the earth to hold him captive. 
“O doce fel do deleite,/O acre prazer das dores? But the love of 
Hafiz and Rumi, and many a mystic have conveyed them beyond to 
realms where angels fear to tread. With Hafiz it first flared up as the 
fire of youth in age and soon transported him to a realm where he 
alone in his otherness was the only hindrance. He himself constitutes 
with his own individuality and otherness the greatest obstacle for the 
Beloved to reveal Itself. Alas! Man himself blocks his own way. 
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No doubt Hafiz vacillates between two worlds, between the 
beauty that defies time and the beauty of Persian youth that may 
vanish with a new morn, between the wine with everlasting flavor 
and the wine that the grapes of Persia contribute. He is the bird of 
other climes and longs for a return to his native soil. But what is his 
native soil? It shifts. Sometimes it is the beauty of Ruknabad and 
Mussala that charms him, and he would not give it for the sake of the 
other worldly delights and sometimes, even Time, the soul of all that 
we call our world, does not count with him. As a bird whose momen- 
tary shelter the world is in its passage, he longs for the return. He 
does not pass away from the world, but he passes through it. The 
homesickness overpowers him and his home is the bosom of the Lord. 

Hafiz is now a citizen of two worlds in a different sense than 
Schiller. It is not as if he acquires the one by merit and wins the other 
by birth. It is as if he was born in the one and kidnapped to the other. 
The rose and the nightingale, wine and love have an ambiguity in 
the imagination of Hafiz. These are all the reflections of a beyond. 
The reflection of the beloved falls in the wine cup and makes of «vine 
something that is more than itself, a, reflection of eternity. It is the 
peculiarity of the poetry of Hafiz that it is soaked in waters of dif- 
ferent springs. It is as if when a choice is made between the beauties 
of Iranian rivulets and gardens and the other-worldly delights of 
paradise Hafiz would prefer God’s creation here to God’s creation 
there, a beloved in early bloom here to a beloved without age there. 
But even this world with all its delights is not worth the suffering 
it brings and the love of Hafiz, unlike the love in a Shakespearean 
sonnet is not exhausted in present mirth and laughter and decidedly 
knows a hereafter. It brooks insults and ill-fame. It gladly offers life 
as sacrifice and regrets only that life is not worth the sacrifice. One 
should part with life and cross the bar to reach the habitation of love. 
What matters most is the nearness of the One and the only One, the 
goal of all our aspiration and the ground of all our complaints. When 
He is attained He is sufficient unto Himself and Hafiz in an exasper- 
ated moment might condemn both the worlds, the one as of no 
substance and the other as of little worth. 
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The way of our saint to God then has been through sin as a 
human privilege. It is not the infant’s cry in the night for the light, 
as it is with Tennyson. It is the agony of the human soul in all its 


maturity and fulness. Even when he revolts to walk in a preordained 


pattern of life he revolts in humility and to the meek and humble 
only belongs the kingdom of heaven. To hope against hope, to wait 
and see has been a significant moment of man’s life and hence Dante 
regarded the end of hope as the beginning of inferno. This waiting 
without end and expectation without break has been one of the main 
constituents of the religious consciousness in one of its phases. Some 
religions of history have accorded to it a place of its own. In the 
history of religions we find the expectation of a Messiah, of a deliv- 
erer from darkness and evil playing no mean role. It is on an individual 
plane that Hafiz in his own subjectivity looks to an unknown hand 
to emerge on a sudden and come to his rescue. It is a religious moment 
absorbed by art that makes of Hafiz both a saint and poet, that makes 
his poetry sometimes a prayer and sometimes a vision of the ineffable. 

Pantheism as an experience (Erlebnis) is not confined to any one 
stage of human culture. Vedantism may be traced in the poetry of 
Shelley and Tennyson. Even Goethe responded with enthusiasm to 
the Pantheistic urge. Hegel, in his early years, passed through the 
experience of All. Fichte tried to give it in his later works a theo- 
retical formulation. This pantheism is not Spinozism. The Jewish 
orthodoxy, with unerring instinct, immediately discerned the natu- 
ralistic foundations of Spinoza. Goethe, Novalis, and the German 
romanticists, who acclaimed in Spinoza their own kin and felt 
divine intoxication, read their own feelings on a foreign soil. But 
there is undoubtedly one mystical element in Spinoza and strangely 
enough this has not borne fruit. Even the cognitiva intuitiva which 
Spinoza accepts as the basis of knowledge has nothing mystical about 
it. His love knows no rapture and allows no communication. And 
without communication and rapture mystic love cannot come into 
its own. Only when Spinoza affirms infinite attributes beside thought 
and extension does he really tread on mystic paths. 
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The pantheistic element then that lured poets both in the East 
and in the West is Vedantic, Vedantic not as a historical attribute but 
as characteristic of a definite spiritual moment. It has its own lights 
and shades. The experience of oneness may lead counter to morality 
and benumb action. But as an experience it is no doubt genuine, and 
philosophy has to take account of it. The emergence of a pantheistic 
element in Islam appeared strange to the western intellect and even 
to the orthodox devout. But however alien it may be in its exagger- 
ated guise, it characterizes a necessary moment of mystic life. Even 
the Muslim Sufis who traversed the path of mysticism with full ortho- 
dox restraint accorded to it a place in experience as a path which one 
passes through. But ultimately, they say, it is not the experience of 
oneness but of distance and of the beyond that is ultimate. It is one 
thing to feel in Him and it is another to identify oneself with Him. 

The Quran itself speaks of Allah as the light of the Heavens and 
the earth, as one that has breathed of His spirit in man and so near 
to him that nothing can be nearer. But when mystic experience, how- 
ever genuine and authentic it may be, is rationalized, difficulties arise. 
The mystic experience is rich in differences. Now it is the con- 
sciousness of All that is; now it is consciousness of I am All. The 
mystic life shifts from one phase of experience to another. It is only 
when one could negate oneself completely with all one’s empirical 
determinations that one in a moment of ecstasy might well cry out: 
I am All. In no case, however, is there any question of man really 
becoming God. Even a mystic’s interpretation of his own experience 
carries little weight. It is after all the interpretation which the mystic 
has imposed on his own experience and assumes no authority what- 
soever and al-Ghazali, who had himself walked on the paths and 
the bypaths of mystic life, spared no pains to point out that any 
attempt to clothe “the wholly other” in words is bound to lead to 
error and confusion. The pantheism which we come across in poets 
is not the creed of a school but a living experience to which we are 
all subject. A world indeed divides the pantheistic system of Spinoza 
and the God-intoxication of Goethe’s or Novalis’ imagination. The 
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enthusiasm of the Persian poets is only their response in terms of 
art of that which is revealed to them in moments of mystic revela- 
tion. Hafiz too gives vent to this pantheistic fervor—though in 
subdued strains. 

The Saqi (cupbearer) the Singer and the companion, all is That; 
the multiplicity of the ways and the means are just pretexts of the 
ultimate, and the blushing rose borrows its color and odor from its 
association with the One. But Hafiz has enough of the consciousness 
of the distance to rest long in these experiences. He listens to the 
bell of the parting Caravan and knows not wherefrom it is coming. 
The pangs of love remind him ever and anon how distant is the goal 
and how painful is the way. The consciousness of his own littleness 
and the imperfections of his own love allow him not to declare 
himself the be-all and the end-all of existence. 

Mysticism is generally taken to stand for the experience of unity, 
for the experience of one in all and one as all, and religion to mean 
the experience of a creature’s absolute dependence. But it is difficult 
to hold fast to this distinction in life. Every religion has its mystical 
moments and every mysticism has its religious dimensions. Even if 
we persist in sticking to this demarcation of religion and mysticism, 
we can safely affirm that religion or mysticism of great poets is so 
much blended with their art that the one is instinct with the other. 
M. Bremond tried to bring poetry into relation to prayer. Prayer 
would be too narrow a concept for all great poetry; indeed every- 
thing intimate in life assumes a religious character in the ultimate, 
reaches out to world intangible and reveals itself attuned with the 
forces beyond our human horizon. Who can doubt that the poetry 
of Hafiz is such an encounter with the beyond, an expression of the 
inexpressible? It is now an invocation and communion with God 
and now an outpouring of the sweet nonsense of life. Who can 


grudge to the poet who has hope that flickers not in the storm of 
life and who has love that begins on the earthly abode only to con- 
tinue beyond, a place in the company of the saints whom grief 


torments not and fear embarrasses not? 








Can We Be Both Happy and Wise? 


BY 


EDWARD C. KOLLMANN 





E. Plato and Aristotle there was but one 
answer to this question. Io be happy was to have a sense of well- 
being, not only of oneself but also of the community of which one 
was a part. Io be happy was to be wise, not only in the sense of self- 
knowledge but also in the sense of understanding the social body. 
‘To them it was also apparent that to be wise was to have understand- 
ing, not only in the nature of things and beings in their relationship 
to the expressions of man as an individual, but also of the nature of 
things and beings in their relationships to man as a member of the 
community. Io be wise was to be happy, not only in the sense of 
the pleasures and expressions of self, but also in the sense of sharing 
in the pleasures and expressions of the cultural life of society. It was 
because Socrates could not be both happy and wise in these terms 
that he refused to listen to the plea of Crito that he accept his friend’s 
help and escape execution by going into exile. 

However, for Plato and Aristotle these were not the only terms 
in which one was both happy and wise. To be happy as a part of the 
community was to have a sense of well-being, not only of the whole 
body politic but also of each member of that body. To be happy 
was to be wise, not only in the sense of a comprehension of the 
science of man as a social being but also in the sense of an awareness 
of the complex nature of man as an individual. It was also apparent 
to them that to be wise was to have an understanding, not only of 
the values and forms of expression of the culture of a society but 
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also of the aspirations and modes of awareness of man as a unique 
being. To be wise was to be happy, not only in the sense of the 
collective joy of a society fulfilling its cultural aspirations, but also 
in the sense of the feeling of satisfaction about the creations and joy 
of expression of each man as a creative being. It was because Socrates 
could not be both happy and wise in these terms that he defended 
himself against the charges of the assembly of Athens. 

Although our cultural life does not compare in many respects 
with that of the Greeks of Plato’s day, the answer to this question 
is just as vital as it was for Socrates. The cultural life of ancient 
Athens was carried on against the background of a large slave class. 
Our cultural life is carried on against the background of the ideal of 
the value of each individual and his self-expression. The question 
that Socrates openly faced was the question that faced the Greek 
freemen in their struggle with other cultures, mainly the Persian and 
the Spartan. They were concerned with the maintenance and fur- 
therance of their well-being on the world scene of their day, but 
their concern was not overly wise. Socrates directed his attention 
and his method of inquiry to the task of bringing home to the free- 
men the need for understanding the nature and values of man, both 
as an individual and as a social being, as the correlate of one’s desire 
for happiness. Of course, that task did not extend to the correlation 
of wisdom and happiness for the slave class. However, our own 
cultural life has not long been free of this restriction, and even now 
the question of furthering with understanding the happiness of some 
of the members of our society has not been fully met. Discrimination 
is still present on many levels of social expression. Regardless of this 


imperfection, we do aspire to an ideal which goes beyond that of 
the ancient Greeks in the extension of wisdom and happiness to the 


well-being of man. 

Nevertheless, we have also openly to face the same question in 
our struggles with other ways of life. We, too, are concerned with 
the maintenance and furtherance of our well-being on the world 
scene of our day. Is our concern tempered with understanding? Can 
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we be happy in the midst of peoples and cultures who also aspire 
to the furtherance of their well-being if we do not and wish not to 
understand these aspirations? Is our concern wise if it is only 
expressed as a hope that we will never have to live like the people 
in the rest of the world, especially like most of the Asians and 
Africans, not to mention the “neighbor” on the other side of the 
tracks? Do we have an understanding of the aspirations and ways 
of expression of our fellow-Americans both individually and as 
social beings? This is the wisdom that distinguished the happiness 
of our people in the past and is the great contribution of our cultural 
heritage to the development of man. Can we go forward from this 
understanding within the American scene and come to understand 
the contributions of other peoples, both individually and co-opera- 
tively, to the continued well-being of man? Or are we going to 
regress to an isolationism both as individuals and as a nation and 
thereby stunt our growth and capacity for happiness? How long 
can our society continue to be democratic if we not only can no 
longer permit the expression of diverse values among our own people, 
but also can no longer go out to other peoples and understand and 
appreciate in a positive way their efforts to make over their culture 
in their own image? The attempt to remake Asia, Africa, and Europe 
into our image and the attempt to remake the multiplicity of ideas 
and expressions of our own people into some stylized image labeled 
“American” are expressions of the same lack of wisdom. Can we be 
happy and not be wise? This question is as living today as it was 
when Socrates posed it for the Greek freemen. 

Can we also be wise and not be happy? This question is equally 
alive today, but its importance is less recognized than the other one. 
Most of us are aware of the need to know how to bring about and 
maintain our well-being, and within such a framework of ends and 
means the efficacy of knowledge and understanding is recognized 
and appreciated. The utilitarian expression of the pure and applied 
sciences is the hallmark of American civilization and culture in the 


eyes of many non-Americans. To some degree it is the hallmark of 
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Western civilization in the eyes of many non-Westerners. Most of 
us pride ourselves on our know-how, and it is a pride that is well 
taken insofar as it removes or lightens the physical burdens that have 
lain heavy upon man for centuries. 

However, most of us are not sufficiently aware that the continued 
existence and growth of knowledge and understanding need the 
well-being of man. This need cannot long escape the attention of 
even the pure scientists. The seekers after knowledge are not isolated 
individuals. They are members of a community of seekers after 
knowledge. The advancement of their objective depends upon the 
sharing of their knowledge and skills and a mutual understanding 
of the scientific method. Scientists need a free interchange and inter- 
play of ideas and achievements in order to advance the growth of 
the body of scientific knowledge and to increase their understanding 
about the structure of the universe. To search after knowledge is to 
engage in a co-operative enterprise. 

In addition, the community of those who seek knowledge is not 
an isolated society. It is a member of the larger society of all men 
and as such it cannot consider for long its own well-being in separa- 
tion from the well-being of all men. Of course, it could make the 
well-being of all men subservient solely to its own, and such an 
intellectual aristocracy has often been advocated. But if the further- 
ance of the democratic way of life is the ideal to which we aspire, 
then there can be no such subservience. Possibly it may create a new 
monasticism, but should it do so it will only continue to flourish in 
the midst of a society of man. Such a monasticism would either be 
tolerated by the larger society of man in terms of its beneficial or 
nonharmful expressions and applications, or it would be disbanded 
and its members made forcibly to further the ends of that larger 
society. It is still the case that man is the scientist, and this is all the 
more the case now that the efforts of the scientist call for the con- 
tributions and assistance of large segments of society, as witness the 


scope of the atomic energy projects. In any event, the complete 
separation of the community of the seekers after knowledge from 
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the larger community of man can only lead to a totalitarianism, be 
it the aristocracy of the intellectuals or the dictatorship of the gov- 
erning groups of society over the ends and methods of knowledge 
and understanding. 

If this be so for the pure and the physical scientist, it is all the 
more so for the applied and the social scientist. So, too, is it the case 
for the community of artists. Individuality, be it of a person or of 
an idea, of a nation or of a body of knowledge, of a cultural group 
or of a philosophy, if separated from the larger community of man, 
can only lead to a totalitarianism. The individuality of man is 
expressed within the context of society. It needs society, a healthy 
society, to express itself. A sick society will repress man’s individ- 
uality in any positive sense; his only recourse will be to isolate him- 
self from that society, and this would have to be more an inte!lectual 
isolation than a physical one, for society cannot be fled from as in 
the days of Daniel Boone. 

It is not too late to declare in word and in deed that we can be 
both happy and wise. ‘To do so would be to reassert the social and 


political ideals embodied in the Declaration of Independence and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, both of which were proclaimed in 
the midst of the two greatest crises of our history and both declared 


that injustice and freedom are incompatible. To do so would be to 
reassert the real strength and the lasting contribution of our way 
of life to the well-being of all men, namely a deep sense of humani- 
tarianism. To do so would be to face up to the meaning and conse- 
quences of the American experiment in popular government. It 
would proclaim our belief in the dignity of the individual, but it 
would also be a realization that this dignity is not that of the indi- 
vidual who looks upon society only as a necessary evil having no 
value other than that of curtailing encroachment by others upon 
one’s isolation. Instead, it would be to proclaim the dignity of the 
individual who not only respects the expressions and beliefs of the 
other individuals and groups in the society of man but who also 
cherishes the communal joy of sharing and furthering the activities 
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of his fellow-men. To do so would be to dedicate ourselves anew to 
a social ideal which does not suppress the individual but rather 
fulfils him. 

‘To be both happy and wise in a time of crisis that is far wider 
in its scope than that of our own Civil War, is both to understand 
that the peoples of the world are proclaiming a new birth of freedom 
and to share and further that new birth. It is to realize that Jefferson’s 
proposition—‘All men are created equal”—means that not only are 
the white and the rich and the rulers to be regarded as men, but so 
are the colored and the poor and the ruled. It is also to realize that 
Lincoln’s definition of democracy—““Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” —denotes today a far more inclusive com- 
munity than that of our nation, and that justice cannot be restricted 
to the interests of any man or group apart from society as a whole. 
Finally, it is to realize that the maintenance and furtherance of our 
well-being cannot be achieved through the negative process of self- 
containment but instead that the growth and fulfilment of our well- 
being is linked with the growth and fulfilment of man’s well-being. 
It is to shift from the defense to the offense by taking the initiative 
in terms of the individual and social values of man. It is to recognize 
that lines of defense are necessary to contain military encroachment 
by the aggressor but no line of defense in itself can prevent the 


spread of a doctrine that plays upon the social, economic, and polit- 
ical disaffections of a people. It is to seize the initiative, not only in 


the sense of supporting social reforms but also in the sense of envi- 
sioning further expressions of man, individually and socially, and 
carrying through programs for their realization. Then the peoples 
of the world would look upon us as leaders in the common fight for 
bread and recognition of man’s humanity, and not as rulers. Therein 


lies the greatness of our social and political ideals. 








The Finality of Love 


BY 


SALVATORE CUTINO 





I HE intelligence and elevation of spirit which 


man secures in his evolution follows a mental process absolutely 


strange to the investigations of the laboratory. Now being of a 


different nature from inorganic matter, that is, living, these qualities 
of the spirit, it is clear, do not lend themselves even to comparison 
with light which is energy. 

These two qualities belong to a higher plane, being raised to high 
and pure levels. Man in his earthly life has two ultimate purposes: 
one of restoring the elements to mother-earth which he has with- 
drawn from it, and the other of communicating the Intelligence and 
the Spirit of his individual ego to the Intelligence and the Spirit of 
the Universal. Our ego, intellectually and spiritually evolved, not 
being able, however, to succeed in penetrating wholly the signifi- 
cance of the laws, knows that the Intelligence responsible for their 
functioning implies a logic and a wisdom infinitely superior to that 
attained by man. Our small earthly experience renders us capable of 
attaining other-worldly experience. Even to wish only to consider 
our mental potentiality, from the point of view of matter and energy, 
is an undeniable fact which, while the light of the stars employs 
thousands of years to reach our earth, we, with the light-flash rapidity 
of thought, reach the stars in an instant, and we can not only imagine 
them to ourselves abstractly but also realize them in our unconscious 
mind, in a faithful materialistic reproduction—that is to say in a 
photographic process implying some cells of our brain. But beyond 
this lowest reproductive phenomenon, there is presented to us a 
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marvelous reality, scientifically inexplicable, that is the creative 
potentiality of the ego. Not only is it capable of reproducing the 
vision of immense, glittering galaxies, but also of creating in their turn 
new worlds, rich in panoramas and imposing temples, inhabited by 
people who do not remain unmoved, but who move and act with a 
thousand different forms of behavior and distinct voices, or fused 
into a symphonic whole. 

Here we are outside the materialistic field, but there is even more. 
We must honestly confess that this unconscious process transcends 
the limits of our myopic comprehension; in the second place, it is 
logical to argue that these conceptions and creative visions of ours 
reflect in small focus the creative elaboration of the universe. Now 
as our creative composition presupposes and involves our ego, so 
that of the great whole presupposes and involves an ego, certainly 
more complex than ours, which escapes the information of our senses 
but which is reached and united with us by our intuitive and deduc- 
tive power. 

This spiritual phenomenon is realistic otherwise than that which 
is physical or intellectual. This grasp, by the cognition of the beyond, 
is an immediate spiritual experience which escapes the work of 
thought, but which is real. If we admit the evident truth of the 
spiritual evolution of the ego, turned to the sudden conquest of 
transcendental knowledge, one can admit that, as water runs to the 
sea, our spirit aspires to the experience of the Universal Spirit of 
which it is a part; Spirit glimpsed by us in the contemplation of the 
Whole as Beauty and of harmonious and beneficent Love, which 
leave the beast indifferent, but which move and exalt the mentally 
evolved man. 

This communion of the self with the external world is rendered 


poetically by Carducci in the following quatrain: 


Is it I who embrace heaven, or from within 
The universe reabsorbs me into itself? 

It was a note of the eternal poem 

Which I heard, and now the tiny verse is. 
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Since we have arrived at this point, it is not necessary to argue 
that the light of a single star shines from the light of a starry night 
as the intelligence and the spirit of a single ego reflect the universal 
Intelligence and Spirit. And it should be added: as the brightness of 
every star contributes to form the total brightness of a starry night, 
so every single person is an integral part of the Universal Whole but, 
let us note, not annihilated in it, in accordance with dynamic and 
personalistic occidental thought. Although this last argument does 
not form a direct part of our thesis, we have expounded it because it 
aids us to demonstrate the consistency of our ultimate reality in the 
relations between man and God. From the moment when we have 
considered finality as a realistic value in the relation between man 
and God, we see that it applies, on a more solid basis, to the relations 
between man and man. 

As a general principle, one should not judge anyone, but, when 
it is necessary for us to form a judgment concerning an individual, 
we do not overlook the appreciation of his good qualities beyond the 
bringing up of his bad ones, and, when we are uncertain as to the 
rendering of a just judgment, we remember the noble sentence of 
Abraham Lincoln, “If it is not possible to act without error, let it be 
on the side of clemency.’ The same spirit of kindness should prevail 
with respect to the estimation of races. In forming our concept of a 
Negro, we do not take into account his anthropological character- 
istics: receding forehead, prognathous face, flat nose, relation of ears 
to facial angle, etc., nor does the black of his skin impress us. Instead 
we think that in spite of his long period of suppression, the Negroes 
as a people are not inferior to the men of the Caucasian race, as they 
demonstrate by their competition in the American universities, and 
so on. One thinks especially that evil is not to be sought in the color 
of the skin, but in the activity of the mind. And further: when one 
speaks of a Jew, instead of calling him “Christ killer” (attributing to 
him an evil committed by his most distant coreligionists in an epoch 
of decadence), one says: He is descended from the ancient prophets 


and from the noble race which, from Jesus and Saint Paul to Spinoza 
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and Einstein, has contributed so much of spirit and thought to the 
evolution of the human race. It is not implied that one should ignore 
his defects, but that he should be judged justly and lovingly. Acting 
thus, we conform ourselves to the law of love, and we can rest 
assured that we have not committed an immoral action. 

The law of love does not say that he who does wrong ought not 
to be punished; it says instead that the punishment—in case it is abso- 
lutely necessary—be directed to a good end, without a spirit of 
reprisal and thirst for sadistic vengeance. 

It is Jesus who gives the law of love outward form with profun- 
dity and clearness. His doctrine marked the principle of a new era: 
the era of love, of the human Advent, which brings men together in 
a communion of brotherly affection and adherence, no longer to the 
group or the clan exclusively, but to the entire human race. 

Here we are confronted with the beginning of a human Unity 
which extends itself beyond and above all religious and moral con- 
ceptions elaborated through the centuries before its appearance in 
the world. As he himself announced to us, his edifice is founded 
upon the rock and not upon the sand. Reaching, however, into the 
divine and penetrating truths of oriental thought and spirit, that is 
to say, beyond the repercussions of the philosophy of Buddha and 
other Asiatic thinkers, we hold that it is not improbable that Jesus, 
as also Saint John the Baptist, belonged to the sect of the Essenes, or 
was indirectly connected with them by way of the knowledge which 
was inadvertently carried forward and spread. Informing himself, 
however, of the altruistic ideas which are expressed here and there 
in the Old Testament, he had the supreme merit of elaborating them 


and grounding them in a profound and sublime whole, based upon 


the integrity of a harmonious Totality. And he did so without losing 
sight of the realistic sense of life which is the right to exist, to pro- 
ceed with rectitude, and to pour himself out in mutual comprehen- 
sion and love. At the beginning he perceived that love is the Polar 
Star of all human laws, the fluctuating spirit of giving and receiving, 
the universal and beneficent fountain of surrender, because as hate 
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generates hate, so love generates love. Peace—his other heavenly aspi- 
ration—will come then, as a consequence of the First Law, because 
love includes that sense of gentle entirety which disposes the mind 
to compassion and pardon. Then if love reigns, there is no doubt that 
people also will reign. And this thought is coherent and, not only 
noble, but also realistic, because it has its roots in psychoanalytic 
investigations. 

Today many are anxious to surpass the harmonizing Christian 
thought (that is, pure thought) and to substitute for it some higher 
thought appropriate to our modern mentality. Vain illusion! That 
which counts most is the law of love. Universal love is not found in 
the attraction of matter for matter, but in its regulation, turned 
toward the course of evolution and the ordering of thought. This law 
is so great that it subordinates even that of compensation which is 
mainly biological. It is unchangeable, operating, however, through 
a shifting equilibrium, which guides the evolutionary process of the 
human spirit. Here the law of compensation, which implies the idea 
of justice, loses its inflexibility and softens when confronted by the 
human element. The just reprisal of the so-called Mosaic law abridged 
in the phrase: “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ gives way to 
impulse of tenderness, of pity, and of altruism, which brings together 
and makes brothers of man and man, and all men, in a sublime unity 
which is not yet reached, but is the goal toward which one looks 
unceasingly. All of which does not imply that the universal law of 


compensation is unstable, but demonstrates, as has been inferred from 
the beginning, that it takes two directions, both inevitable and peren- 
nial: one referring to inorganic material, and the other to biological, 
which is evolved into sensibility and finally into the creative power 
of thought, being gradually raised to human psychological attain- 
ment which is recognized in the equilibrium between concept and 


intuition. 





Notes and Discussions 





Professor W. H. Werkmeister, Director of the School of Philosophy, has been 
invited by Emory University to present a paper, “Social Science and the 
Problem of Values?” and to participate in a sy mposium on “Scientism and the 
Study of Man” The meetings have been scheduled for September 3-6, 1958. 

From June 25 to June 30, Dr. Werkmeister has been a participant in the 
discussions sponsored annually by the Philosophy Institute of the College of 
the Pacific at White Sulphur Springs. The topic under discussion was ““What 
Man Can Make of Man” 


The School of Philosophy has added the following items to its outstanding 
collection of rare books: 


Marquis d’Ast, L’Homme confundu par lui-méme. Paris, 1770. 

Louis Le Roy, De la vicissitude ou variété des choses en Punivers. Paris, 1575. 
Pierre Louis Moreau de Maupertuis, Essai de philosophie morale. Berlin, 1749. 
Cornagére Pierre de Saint-Joseph, /dea philosophiae naturalis. Paris, 1659. 
Xenophon, Vier Biicher sokratischer Denkwiirdigkeiten. 1777. 


Pierre Charron, De la sagesse trois livres. Paris, 1642. 


The first five items were purchased with funds made available through the 
generosity of Dr. and Mrs. A. I. Ringer. The last item is the gift of Mr. H. B. 
Tanner. 


The International Bibliography of Philosophy abstracts and lists all books 
appearing in philosophy on a world-wide basis. It is published quarterly for 
the International Institute of Philosophy by J. Vrin & Cie., Paris. Each 
national center submits abstracts for publication in the Bibliography which 
are listed under ten fields. It is specially designed to keep members of the pro- 
fession and librarians abreast of new works in philosophy. For information 
address Professor Paul W. Kurtz, Director, U. S. Editorial Center, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. 





Along the Bookshelf 





PROBLEMS OF ART AND LOGIC 


ProBLeMs oF Art. By Susanne K. Langer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 
pp. vii-184. $3.50. 
Art AnD Anatysis. By Edward G. Ballard. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
pp. xiv-219. Gld. 15.25. 
In 1953 Professor Langer published a systematic and comprehensive theory 
of art under the suggestive title Feeling and Form. In it she advanced her 
theory of art as “expressive form:’ Her new book, consisting of “ten philo- 
sophical lectures,’ provides a much more informal introduction to that theory. 
Works of art, according to this theory, are “expressive forms, and what they 
express is the nature of human feelings” (8) They are “an objectification of 
subjective life’ (9) or “projections of ‘felt life?” (25) But if art is to be “the 
expression of human consciousness in a single metaphorical image,’ then “that 
image must somehow achieve the semblance of living form; (53) so that in 
the form of the work of art we sense and experience the “form” of our emo- 
tions and feelings. “In this way, and in no other essential way, a work of art is 
a symbol” (60) And if such is the case, then “self-know ledge, insight into all 
phases of life and mind, springs from artistic imagination. That is the cognitive 
value of the arts?’ (71) 

There is much insight and understanding in this interpretation of art, but 
Mrs. Langer’s whole approach is keyed to the idea that “all art ‘aspires toward 
the condition of music} and music becomes a timeless vision of feeling” (89) 
And this basic assumption, I believe, is radically wrong. It does justice neither 
to painting and sculpture nor to poetry and the drama. And Mrs. Langer’s 
interpretation of a work of art as a symbol, although it has been revised under 
the pressure of criticism, still does not answer the basic question, Symbol in 
what sense? 

Professor Ballard’s book, reflecting and integrating ideas which the author 
has previously developed in numerous articles, aims at the statement and 
defense of a comprehensive theory of art. After a brief introductory survey 
of “the present state of aesthetic theory; ’ and a discussion of “terms and illus- 
trations,’ Professor Ballard attempts (in Chapter III) to analyze “the aesthetic 
experience” He adopts the truism that “ a work of art is distinguished by its 
form” (47) and holds that “the logic of the imagination” essential to the aes- 
thetic experience is “a feeling for analogy, a sensitiveness to the recurrent 
pattern”; (49) that “there exists a conformity between the aesthetic object 
and the subject’s state of mind,’ that “this conformity is expressed as a series 
of analogues—at various levels,’ and that “the subject is undergoing the aes- 
thetic experience” when “the movement among the analogues is valued for 
its own sake?’ (53) 
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In Chapter IV, Professor Ballard discusses the work of art as a symbol, 
finding that it is a “natural symbol” in the sense of being “the analogon of the 
experience Ww hich it sy mbolizes?” and that its analogues in our experience are 
its ‘ ‘meanings: * (80) 

Although this theory appears to be somewhat complicated, it is, in my 
opinion, the most fruitful interpretation of art as a symbol that we have— 
although Professor Ballard does not seem to see all its implications and possi- 
bilities. The limitations of his interpretation are inherent not in the idea of a 
work of art as a symbol (in the sense here understood), but in the restriction 
of the experiential analogues primarily, if not essentially, to the levels of feel- 
ings and emotions. The role of the imagination and of reason, and the total 
engagement of the person in the aesthetic experience seems rather neglected 
by Professor Ballard—although he speaks, with what seems to be a misleading 
overstatement, of the “experience of art” as “the passionate apprehension of 
the perfected self in a perfected world” (125) In Chapter VII, the last chap- 
ter devoted to the development of his theory proper, Professor Ballard tran- 
scends his earlier commitments to the levels of emotions and feelings. But 
even here his theory remains incomplete. The work of Nicolai Hartmann 
(Aesthetik) could serve well at this point as a supplement and a corrective. 

The remaining chapters of Ballard’s book deal with such assorted topics 

s “Myth, Magic, and Art,’ “Imitation and Catharsis” (where Ballard attempts 
a new interpretation of Aristotle), “Art Within the Limits of Faith” (in 
which the author points up classic tragedy as expressive of a basic faith in the 
future and ultimate value of man), “The Relation of Metaphysics to Aes- 
thetics,’ and art criticism. All in all, this is a stimulating and challenging book. 
In my opinion it marks a step forward in the clarification of basic issues in 
aesthetics. It is too bad, therefore, that the book itself is marred by many 
typographical errors. I have counted over 80! W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Tue Prostem or Know ence. By A. J. Ayer. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y. pp. 
x-258. $4.50. 

This is a treatise in general epistemology. In the opinion of the reviewer, it is 

the most important work of this character to appear in English since 1948. 

The first chapter contains an explication of the concept of knowledge. 
Employing this explication as example, the author then examines the nature 
of philosophical method. He repudiates the extreme transatlantic view that 
resolution of philosophical problems is accomplished by exposition of the 
ordinary uses of English words. For philosophers, ‘ ‘already knowing the use 
of certain expressions, . . . are seeking to give an analysis of their meaning” (2) 
Regrettably no oduanasia account is thereupon § given either of the procedures 
of such analysis or of the criteria of its adequacy. 

The second chapter considers the skeptical attack upon the possibility of 
knowledge. It is pointed out that this attack may be made at either of two 
points: “...it may be argued either that the statements which we take as 
requiring 1 no further proof, beyond an appeal to intuition or experience, are 
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themselves not secure, or that the methods of derivation which we regard as 
valid may not really be so” (40) The method of derivation most commonly 
attacked is inductive inference. Accordingly, the author examines three ques- 
tions: the certainty of a priori statements, the certainty of those basic state- 
ments which report immediate experience, and the justification of inductive 
procedure. In each case he concludes that the skeptical conclusion is correct 
but insignificant. Of greater import is a special class of skeptical arguments, 
namely, those in which “What is respectively put in question is our right to 
make the transition from sense-experiences to physical objects, from the 
world of common sense to the entities of science, from the overt behavior of 
other people to their inner thoughts and feelings, from present to past:’ (81- 
82) Although these are different problems, “the pattern of the skeptic’s argu- 
ment is the same in each case’ (82) Moreover the pattern of traditional 
answers to this argument is in each case the same. 

The structure of the rest of the work is now determined: the third chap- 
ter considers the problem of justifying passage from sense-experience to 
physical objects, the fourth chapter the problem of justifying passage from 
present to past, and the fifth chapter that of justifying passage from overt 
behavior to other minds, Gorpon MATHESON 


PLato’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE; PLATO’s CosMOLOGY; PLATO AND PARMEN- 
wes. By Francis M. Cornford. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xii-336; xiv-376; 
XVii-251. $1.75; $1.75; $1.60. 

Here are three welcome additions to paperbacks. The Library of Liberal Arts 

has once again made available in a reasonably priced edition a group of philo- 

sophical classics, in this instance, modern classic editions of Plato. What lover 
of Plato could want more than Cornford on Plato at a moderate price in 
eminently readable editions? WILuiaM S. SNYDER 


TuinkInG Tuincs Turoucu. By Maylon H. Hepp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y. pp. xvili-455. $5.50. 

This is a textbook in elementary logic, covering philosophy of language, 
deductive logic, and empirical methodology. The treatment of philosophy of 
language is more adequate than is customary in works of this type, and the 
discussion of definition, in particular, is excellent. The treatment of deductive 

logic is less admirable. Some of the techniques for deciding the validity of 
arguments are those traditional ones which have long been outmoded. Besides 
these, the text presents a technique which is new. This is a generalization of 
the antilogism method which serves to decide validity, not only of syllogistic 
arguments, but also of certain arguments of sentential logic. Although this 
method is interesting, both its theoretical justification and its pedagogical 
expediency seem to the reviewer questionable. In the section on empirical 
methodology emphasis is placed upon the notion of the probability of a 
hypothesis ‘relative to evidence. With the help of this concept the text is able 
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to draw a sharp distinction between deductive and inductive argument, and 
to provide for the various types of inductive argument an exposition which is 
more general than is customary. On the other hand, there is unfortunate 
intrusion into the logical discussion of psychological considerations. G. M. 


Insight: A Srupy or HumMAN Unperstanpine. By B. J. E Lonergan, S.J. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. xxx-785. $10.00. 

The aim of this book is to come to an understanding of what it is to under- 
stand, i.e., to gain insight into insight. The first part is concerned with insight 
from the side of the knower, i.e., with the formal structure of the activity of 
the knower which gives rise to and involves insight. The author’s procedure 
is to begin with specific examples of insight in certain areas and then proceed 
to a general characterization of the nature of insight in that area. He begins 
with insight as functioning in mathematics, and then covers in succession the 
empirical sciences, common sense, and the threshold of philosophical under- 
standing (through a discussion of the general nature of judgment and reflec- 
tion). Along the way there are discussions of most of the important problems 
in these areas. The material on the philosophy of the empirical sciences is as 
fine as any I have seen in print. The author also is able to draw a distinction 
between the sciences and common sense which distinction provides both with 
a grounding in human life such that neither is expendable. 

In Part Two the author is concerned with what is known through insight. 
The central affirmation from which his discussion proceeds is the “self-affir- 
mation of the knower?’ From this he proceeds to a long and detailed discus- 
sion of the methods and aims of metaphysics. In the process he develops his 
own metaphysical view. Then through a discusvion of ethics he proceeds to 
the problems connected with know ledge of the transcendent. The final view 
attained is a modified and restructured Thomism, but it is attained not through 
quotation and exegesis of St. Thomas but rather through enormously pene- 
trating analyses of the problems sketched above. 

Although I find myself out of sympathy with some of the conclusions 
reached, I cannot but say that I regard this work as among the finest philo- 
sophical efforts certainly of our current century, and perhaps of a much 
longer period than that. The work is enormous in conception and execution. 
It is clearly and carefully written. The depth of thought exhibited throughout 
is remarkable. It cannot be praised too highly. The only type of criticism 
which would not be impertinent would be the conception and execution of a 
work of comparable magnitude which would exhibit by example the points at 
which the author’s analysis has gone wrong. W. S. S. 


Essays tn Conceptuat Anacysis. Edited by Antony Flew. St. Martin’s Press, 
N.Y. pp. xi-265. $4.25. 

This is a collection of essays by a group of British and American philosophers, 

all within the general field of logic and the relation of logic to language. The 
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contributors have all appeared in various journals such as Mind, The Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, and the Journal of Philosophy. 

The reader may have occasion for mild curiosity at the appearance of a 
footnote appended to several of the essays to the effect that the polemical tone 
of the original article has been softened. It is not revealed w hy the polemics 
appeared in the first place, nor whether the modifications were made inde- 
pendently by the authors or at the suggestion of the editor; neither is it clear 
whether in the modification of polemics the final result has amounted to an 
an improvement, although we may believe that such is the case. It will be 
possible in this review to mention only a few of the chapters. The leading 
essay by Antony Flew discusses a number of topics of present concern to the 
Oxford philosophers of “ordinary language? The distinction between the 
“use” of linguistic terms and their “usage” is clarified along the lines of Austin 
and Wittgenstein. Usage is held to be basic to use. Flew does not condemn 
the use of technical terms invented by scientists and philosophers for special 
purposes but holds that the conceptual equipment provided by ordinary 
language is amazingly rich and subtle. 

P. FE. Strawson, in “On Referring?’ attacks Russell’s explanation in his “‘the- 
ory of descriptions” in which he is concerned with expressions of the form 
“the so and so’ It is held that this theory embodies some mistakes. By dis- 
tinguishing between a sentence, the use of a sentence, and an utterance of a 
sentence, and an expression, a use of an expression, and an utterance of an 
expression, he shows that the same expression can have different referring or 
mentioning uses. Mentioning or referring to something is a characteristic of a 
use of an expression, just as “being about” something, and truth and falsity 
are characteristic of a use of a sentence. The source of Russell’s mistake was 
that he confused expressions with their use in a particular context, 7.e., con- 
fused meaning with re‘erring or mentioning. 

“Metaphysics in Logic” by G. J. Warnock discusses logical language 
versus ordinary language. It is wrongly supposed that because distinctions are 
clear in logic, ‘the same holds in ordinary language. There is a critique of the 
existential quantifier and its use. The statement “there is such a number as 4” 
and “the number 4 exists” are not synonymous and interchangeable. The 
efforts of the logicians to clarify problems of ontology fail since their devices 
all turn on the notion of quantificational logic, i.., the use of bound variables 
and the existential quantifier, and this apparatus has no clear application to the 
ordinary words and idioms in which the problems are initially expressed. 

“What is explanation” by John Hospers suggests three meanings of expla- 
nation, first, in terms of purpose, second, an instance of some class of events 
already familiar to us, third, to bring the event to be explained under some 
law, and to explain a law is to bring it under another law. The latter is the 
view defended against several objections. The question as to whether there 
may be two explanations of an event is answered positively. Deductibility 
may be held to be a necessary condition of explanation but not sufficient. In 
raising the question as to how far explanation can go, it is concluded that we 
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come sooner or later to an ultimate law that cannot be explained in terms of 
anything more ultimate than itself. The request for explanation of a basic 
law is self-contradictory. 

There is little doubt that the philosophers of “ordinary language” have 
captured a wide hearing and that the linguistic questions they discuss are 
important. Questions regarding whether their statements are about ordinary 
language, about the world, about philosophy or about philosophers, and how 
they are to be verified still remain to be argued. But without doubt the con- 
cerns represented by these essays mark an important trend in contemporary 
philosophy in all parts of the philosophical world. Hersert L. SEARLES 
San Diego State College 


TrutH AND MEANING. By David Greenwood. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. Xli-114. $3.75. 
At first glance this work promises to satisfy the long-felt need for an introduc- 
tion to the methods and results of contemporary syntactical and semantical 
research. Its six chapters are encouragingly entitled: “Truth and Metalan- 
guage,’ “Meaning in Natural Language,’ “The Completeness of the Sentential 
Calculus?’ “On Mathematical Definition?’ ““The Nature of Probability State- 
ments,’ and “The Pragmatic Theory of Truth” But the work does not fulfil 
its promise. Consider the first chapter. It consists of a summary of Tarski’s 
The Semantic Conception of Truth, a summary of Chapter IV of Carnap’s 
Meaning and Necessity, and a defense against Ry le’s criticism of the concept 
of designation. In itself this is unobjectionable, but, in the reviewer's opinion, 
the summaries will be incomprehensible to anyone who is not already familiar 
with the summarized passages and with more besides. Moreover, although 
the summaries are accurate for the most part, there are occasional statements 
which suggest that the author may not be entirely familiar with his subject. 
G. M. 


Locic AND KNowLepce: Essays 1901-1950. By Bertrand Russell. Edited by 
R. C. Marsh, Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xi-382. $4.50. 

This is a collection of ten of Russell’s papers, previously published but not 
easily accessible. The collection comprises: “The Logic of Relations (1901)? 

“On Denoting (1905); “Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory of 
Types (1908);’ “On the Relations of Univ ersals and Particulars (1911)? “On 
the Nature of Acquaintance (1914);’ “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism 
(1918)? “On Propositions: What They Are and How They Mean (1919); 

“Logical Atomism (1924);’ “On Order in Time (1936); and “Logical Posi- 
tivism (1950):’ Whatever doubt may exist concerning the advisability of 
including this or that individual paper, it must be conceded that, on the 
whole, this is a good selection. Especially welcome are the papers of 1905, 
1908, and 1918. The first two of these papers profoundly influenced the 
subsequent development of analytical philosophy, while an early fruit of 
this development was the philosophical synthesis so delightfully presented i in 
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the third paper. Moreover, the questions raised in these papers are still 
important, and the solutions therein propounded have by no means been 
superseded. G. M. 


Locic AND RHETORIC IN ENGLAND, 1500-1700. By Wilbur S. Howell. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. pp. vii-411. $6.00. 

This book is a very detailed and careful study of the history of the com- 
panion disciplines of logic and rhetoric in England during two formative 
centuries. Traditional rhetoric between 700 and 1573 had three patterns: 
the Ciceronian, which was most pervasive, the stylistic, and the formulary. 
The stylistic was influenced by the work of the Venerable Bede around 
700; the formulary as an entity in itself began as a collection of classical 
material to iliustrate rhetorical principles around the year 1533. 

Logic was mainly scholastic and, when first introduced in the English 
language in Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason, was primarily an interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s Organon. Alcuin, in his De Dialectica around 794, as a 
part of his educational program, distinguished between dialectic and rhetoric 
in terms of Zeno’s ancient metaphor of the closed fist symbolizing dialetic, 
and the open hand symbolizing the persuasive power of rhetoric. This meta- 
phor seemed to have been popular in the period under study and was used 
by several authors. The second full-fledged logic in England was Ralph 
Lever’s The Arte of Reason, popularly called “Witcraft; appearing in 1573. 
Pierre de la Ramée’s reform of logic in France had its influence in England. 
His broader purpose was to effect a reform in the liberal arts. He was critical 
of the prevailing scholastic logic, the traditional rhetoric, and the conven- 
tional grammar of his day. He argued for one system of logic both for 
science and opinion and for one theory of invention and arrangement for 
logicians and rhetoricians. The introduction and extension of Ramus’ dialectic 
and rhetoric was brought about mainly at Cambridge by Roger Ascham, 
MaclIlmaine, Milton, and others. 

The influence of Descartes and the Port Royalists effected for a time a 
reaction against the Ramists and appeared in England soon after the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The important work of Bacon, Hobbes, and 
Glanville brings the period under consideration to a close. H. L. §&. 


AN IntRopucTion To CriticaL Tuinkinc. By W. H. Werkmeister. Johnsen 
Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebr. pp. xx-663. $5.50. 
The most thoroughgoing and complete introduction to logic with which 
we have become acquainted is this work on critical thinking which now 
comes out in revised edition, well organized and printed. It breaks away 
from the traditional treatments with which we have long been accustomed 
to provide a scientifically exact and modern presentation, notable for its 
application to present-day problems. 
This revision will be warmly welcomed by teachers of what in many 
texts had become the dreariest of subjects, but is here made alive and 
contemporaneous. R.TE 
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Percetvinc: A PuHiLosopHicaL Srupy. By Roderick M. Chisholm. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca. pp. xi-203. $2.75. 
Regardless of one’s philosophical persuasion, it must be admitted: Perceiving 
is an important book. An example of analytic philosophy at its best, it pos- 
sesses the charm and grace of crystal- lucid, diamond-sharp argument. More 
than just another product of the common-room enterprise in linguistic 
propriety, this book, for all its modesty, sparkles with insight and originality. 
Chisholm humbly offers to solve or deal with “some of the philosophical 
puzzles or problems which arise when we think and talk about perceiving,’ 
(v) not only by proposing a return to ordinary language innocent of the 
corruptions of philosophers, but also, more often and more importantly, by 
devising new, philosophically- inspired ways of talking and thinking about 
perceiving. In pursuit of his aim, and despite the appearance of dangling 
solutions, the author has written the most tightly argued book yet to be 
published on the problem. In short, what he maintains is that we really do 
“get at” physical objects—“in the only relevant sense of this expression—by 
perceiving them.’ (197) But before the reader is allowed this concluding bit 
of common sense, he must follow the argument down a narrow, tangled path 
beset with puzzles and problems eradicated only by Chisholm’s apt analytic 
touch. The path, to extend the metaphor w hile quoting from Chisholm’s 
borrowing from Thomas Reid (75), leads away from David Hume’s “coal 
pit” of empiricism, phenomenalism, and skepticism, to Reid’s neat cottage 
of common sense. 

At the outset Chisholm defines perceiving: ““There is something that S 
perceives to be f’ means: there is an x which is f and which appears in some 
way to S; S takes x to be f; and S has adequate evidence for the proposition 
that x is f’ (3) This definition contains terms which, on further analysis, 
rule out both empiricism and phenomenalism. Empiricism as a genetic thesis 
maintains roughly that we cannot know how to ascribe a predicate of things, 
say “red” of apple, before we know how to use ~ red” of apple, 
(49-50) whereas empiricism as an epistemic thesis is “... described as saying 
that the empirical criterion of knowledge is the only criterion of evidence? 
(66) Empiricism is found wanting in both theses. The chain of reasons sup- 
porting a simple perceptual statement about things is found to include always 
statements of information independent of statements describing ways of 
appearance. The criterion of evidence Chisholm proposes, then, is that of 
sensible taking, the taking depending on memory and beliefs. (85ff.) More- 
over, Chisholm offers a realistic account of appearances as attributes of things, 

. when we first describe ways of appearing, we are describing things that 
appear.’ (136) And so in turn phenomenalism is rejected. 

Although the author’s path purportedly leads to the snug cottage of 
common sense, the cottage is built on strange foundations—an emotivist or 
noncognitivist theory of evidence. Exploiting the analogy between epistemic 
beliefs and ethical convictions and prompted by the desire to avoid the 
doctrine of the synthetic a priori, Chisholm insists ‘that beliefs about evidence 
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are neither true nor false. His theory of evidence “... does not allow anyone 
to have evidence for statements about evidence. . . ?’ Rather it is “. . . guided by 
what, in advance, we wished to regard as evident.’ (110) Now Perceiving is 
par excellence, an instance of philosophy motivated by the desire to resolve 
paradoxes and remove puzzles. Yet few conceptions ‘of know ledge can be 
more paradoxical and puzzling than this curious yet careful amalgamation of 
common-sense realism and epistemological emotivism. 


Yale University Anprew J. Reck 


Tue Lanouace or Vatue. Edited by Ray Lepley. Columbia University Press, 
N.Y. pp. viii-428. $6.50. 
La Source des Valeurs. By Jean Pucelle. Emmanuel Vitte, Lyon. pp. xiv-205. 


The books here under review are but additional proof that the problem of 
value is increasingly finding that recognition in philosophical circles which, 
by virtue of its central importance for human existence, it so richly deserves. 
The sy mposium edited by Professor Lepley, in particular, indicates the wide- 
spread interest which the problem has found among American philosophers. 
In a sense, this book is a sequel to Value, A Cooperative Inquiry, which was 
published in 1949, also under the editorship of Professor Lepley. The present 
volume, however, is restricted in scope to a particular yet crucial aspect of 
the problem of values, and, because of this restriction, is a much more impor- 
tant contribution to value theory. Although, in the end, there is no complete 
agreement among the symposiasts, much light has been cast upon the “lan- 
guage of value: 

Like the earlier book, this volume is divided into two parts, Part I con- 
sisting of essays contributed by the various symposiasts, and Part II including 
divers “Comments and Responses.” In Part I eleven philosophers discuss as 
many aspects or facets of the “language of value?’ This reviewer has found 
the contributions by Willis Moore (“The Language of Values”), Charles 
Morris (“Significance, Signification, and Painting”), Stephen C. Pepper 
(“Evaluation and Discourse”), E. Maynard Adams (“Empirical Verifiability 
Theory of Factual Meaning and Axiological Truth”), A. Campbell Garnett 
(“A Non-Normative Definition of ‘Good’”’), and Richard B. Brandt (“Some 
Puzzles for Attitude Theories of Value”) especially stimulating, illuminating, 
and/or challenging. The various “comments and responses” contribute mate- 
rially to a better understanding and critical evaluation of the original essays. 

Taken as a whole, the essays reflect an empirical and analytic approach 
to the crucial problems of value theory. They thus place American philos- 
ophers in direct opposition to the Platonism of Max Scheler and Nicolai 
Hartmann. Also, the essays are concerned primarily with the indispensable 
preliminaries to value theory, not with value theory itself. They are con- 
cerned, in other words, with questions of definitions, criteria of meaning, and 
problems of conformability. If any particular conclusion may be drawn from 
the book as a whole, it is that, in “general, American philosophers concerned 
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with value theory acknowledge cognitive elements in value experience and 
repudiate the emotivist’s point of view. Here we have an essential meta- 
theoretical framework of ideas and analyses which cannot be ignored by any 
person seriously concerned with value theory. The book, however, is not 
easy reading for the layman. The professional philosopher, on the other hand, 
will find here many challenging ideas, fruitful insights, and some necessary 
spadework successfully accomplished. 

When, after reading the Lepley book, one turns to Pucelle’s slender 
volume, one enters into an entirely different world of problems and points 
of view. Recognizing that controversies concerning value are characteristic 
aspects of our times, the author is primarily concerned with the question, 
Is the foundation of values absolute or relative? Starting from the subjectivity 
of value experiences, he proceeds, via the conception of ‘ ‘intersubjectivity” 
or the “consensus of consciences,’ to a “rehabilitation of the objectivity of 
values” The crux of the argument is the problem of “norms.” It seems to this 
reviewer, however, that “norms” and “values” must be clearly distinguished 
if major confusions are to be avoided in the field of value theory. Let it also 
be noted that the “rehabilitation of the objectivity of values” here attempted 
is not in line with Platonic realism. Values are said to be “not relative” 
because their basis is relational, and the “objectivity” here implied is the 

“objectivity” of valid judgments rather than of value essences. 

Pucelle’s book is the first volume of a contemplated trilogy dealing with 
value and civilization. Final judgment should therefore be postponed until 
the entire work is available. W. H.W. 


Tue VALues oF VEBLEN. By Bernard Rosenberg. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington. pp. vii-127. $2.50. 

There is an amusing pretentiousness about Rosenberg’s style. For example, 
“There is no suspicion of scientistic ultimacy in Veblen who, by eschewing 
it, puts himself squarely into the twentieth century,’ (29) or “terminological 
perversity should not be taken for imprecision; Veblen violates no rule of 
science or philosophy by redefining his terms; (45) etc. Max Lerner, in the 
foreword, says that Rosenberg does not write in order to appear erudite, (vi) 
but the perceptive reader may not be convinced and will thus gladly lay 
the book down. Lerner also states that Rosenberg “delights in carving into 
little pieces the sacred cows of the academic w orld” (v) This shocking way 
of speaking is bound to raise in philosophical minds a question as to the 
meaning of this “delight” with its vengeful and sadistic implications. If the 
author is really all right, Lerner ought not to suggest he needs psychiatric 
treatments. 

In this work the views of Thorstein Veblen (economist, sociologist, and 
philosopher) are stated once again on a wide variety of subjects: Marxism, 
the Jews, revolution, patriotism, war, planned scarcity, enforced unemploy- 
ment, conspicuous waste, etc. Veblen’s Higher Learning is given central 
importance in order to see some of the others in a new light. We are promised 
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that the “mordant” Rosenberg will subject the Veblen theories to a “fiercely 
exacting critical process,’ (v) but somehow the reader does not get in on 
the kill; there is, the author says, “an astonishing predictive value in Veblenism 
which the new social scientist would scarcely expect’ (117) In fact, Rosen- 
berg has to call Veblen one of the “Three Titans”—Marx, Veblen, Weber. 
(52) Such an appellation sounds laudatory and sublime in the general context 
of this work and is, therefore, even for Rosenberg, a mark of supererogation. 
Finally, Rosenberg’s insistence on Veblen’s “marginality,’ (2) and then 
Lerner’s emphasis on Rosenberg’s “marginality” are in decidedly bad taste, 
for if such men are pathfinders, iconoclasts, initiators, and battlers against 
question, it makes the rest of us pathlosers, idolators, noninitiators, quietists. 
Greater temperance of expression and mastery of the academic categories 
would be desirable in this work. ALLEN J. WorKMAN 


Los Angeles City College 


Lire, Lancuace, Law: Essays tv Honor or A. FE. Bent ey. Edited by R. W 
Taylor. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs. pp. xii-223. $4.50. 
R. G. Collingwood once remarked that when a great scholar is considered 
by his colleagues to be senile, they celebrate the occasion by publishing a 
collection of essays in his honor. That remark is fortunately inapplicable to 
the volume under review. Although born in 1870, the veteran political 
scientist and epistemologist Arthur EF Bentley is still hard at work trying to 
“secure some coherence for the terminology of the putative social sciences?’ 
(212) A dozen essays are gathered here, among them one by Bentley himself, 


as well as papers on ontology, the philosophy of science and law by Sidney 
Hook, PR W. Bridgman, and the late Felix S. Cohen. Several of the contribu- 
tions are devoted to demonstrations of Bentley’s “transactional” approach to 
psychology, political science, economics, and policy formulation. A bibliog- 
raphy of Bentley’s publications is appended. Vircinia Hartt RINGER 


Tue Nature or Metapuysics. Edited by D. F Pears. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y. 
pp. vi-164. $2.50. 

This book is a series of essays written by a group of Oxford philosophers 
(except for one who is Australian) and they were first Presented over the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C. The form of the book is as follows: (1) a 
general essay concerning the nature of metaphysics (by H. P Grice, D. FE 
Pears, and P. E Strawson); (2) a group of essays on specific aspects of meta- 
physics: the nature of system in metaphysics (S. N. Hampshire), the nature 
of arguments in metaphysics (B. A. O. Williams), the relation of science 
and metaphysics (Gerd Guchdahl, the Australian), the relation of history and 
metaphysics (P L. Gardner), the relation of ethics and metaphysics (Iris 
Murdoch), and a consideration of types of criticism of metaphysics (G. J. 
Warnock); (3) finally there is a summary discussion by Gilbert Ryle, Mary 
Warnock, and A. M. Quinton. 

The subject is handled with a remarkable amount of sympathy with and 
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insight into the practices of metaphysicians. There is nothing of great novelty 
for one who is familiar with what is going on at Oxford, but the book does 
represent an excellent summary of the: current attitudes on the subject. Meta- 
physics is not rejected out of hand, nor is it welcomed unscathed back to the 
arms of philosophy. The metaphy sics which is permitted re-entry will be 
a much more careful, more precise kind of thing. Many layers of fat will 
be cut away, and many wild growths. The subject will certainly present a 
better appearance and, in all probability, will be quite a bit healthier. There 
may be, however, a bit too much pruning at times, e.g., Ryle in the sum- 
mary essay concludes that “ontologizing” must go. Aside from Ryle’s 
peculiar understanding of what ontology is, this seems to be like removing 
the skeleton from a man and then suggesting that he is healthy. Also one 
wonders if Ryle is thus repudiating his own The Concept of Mind, one of 
the most influential essays in ontology in recent years. But aside from such 
occasional overpruning, the book is a genuine contribution to an under- 
standing of the nature of metaphysics. W. S. S. 


Royce’s Metapnysics. By Gabriel Marcel. Translated by Virginia and Gordon 
Ringer. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. pp. xix-180. $4. 50. 
It is a fact of some interest that we owe to France the first serious and com- 
petent study of the principles of Royce’s metaphysical system, and the one 
which W. E. Hocking regards as “the most substantial and prescient” of its 
kind. This was the work of Gabriel Marcel, in fact his first publication, which 
was written before the age of thirty and originally was published serially in 
La Revue Métaphysique et de Morale in 1918-1919. For the English transla- 
tion now published, thanks to the Foundation for Idealistic Philosophy in 
America, Marcel has written a foreword which offers such relevant historical 
information as he can conjure up from memory. Here he suggests that 
Royce’s philosophy “marks a kind of transition between absolute idealism 
and existential thought’ (xii) His own thought, as he relates, however, seems 
to have been more directly influenced by Hocking, whom he studied before 
taking up Royce, and from whom he seems to have borrowed the problems 
of Thou-knowing and participation in Being. It is worth noting that in the 
final paragraph of the study Marcel comes out for a theory which rejects 


those categories that are inadequate to the proper object of meta- 
physics, and towards a less systematic, but more faithful and pro- 
found, interpretation of our spiritual life. A philosophy of this kind, 
which ceases to demand from reality guarantees that inevitably turn 
into fetters, tends expressly to acknow ledge an order of freedom 
and love in which the relations of being to being, far from integrat- 
ing in a single rational system, which after all, will never be more 
than a convention, would remain the expression of separate but social 
persons who partake of God to the extent that they believe in Him. 


The English translation reads well and appears to be precise. WiLBuUR LonG 
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Poarity. By Louis William Norris. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, pp. xi-242. 
$4.50. 

This book attempts to illustrate the merits of what the author calls “polar 
thinking” or the “method of polarity: Polar opposites are opposites of a 
peculiar character, those which are logically dependent on each other and 
yet within the logical dependence have independent status. They cannot be 
reduced to each other and yet cannot be defined independently of each 
other. A “calculus of polarity” is developed to enable one to deal with such 
concepts in a more precise way. Then in succeeding chapters certain standard 
problems are dealt with (e.g., Freedom and Determination, Secular and 
Sacred Values, Universe and Multiverse, et al.). Precisely what is gained by 
the w_ of the jargon about polarity and its principles in understanding of 
these problems i is not clear to this reviewer. About all that it really says is that 
there is something to be said on both sides and that you really cannot under- 
stand one side without understanding the other. The attempt to specify just 
what is good about each side and why they can only be understood together 
is obfuscated by the very terminology used. It seems to this reviewer that such 
analysis of traditional philosophical views can be carried on much better, 
much more precisely, and with much greater insight in plain English rather 
than with constant recourse to such grandiose sounding phrases as the 
principle of polar autonomy, the principle of polar tension, et al. W.S.S. 


On THE PuiLosopHy oF History. By Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, N.Y. pp. xi-180. $3.50. 

These lectures are intended as a formal statement of the views on the phi- 
losophy of history implicit in Professor Maritain’s earlier writings. Persons 
obsessed with an Olympian desire to “find a law” will think them anody ne; 
eclectic Toynbeeites will think them parochial. There is some justice in both 
criticisms. Upon rejecting Hegel, Marx, and Comte because they were exor- 
bitantly rational and insufficiently empirical, Maritain proposes a number of 
axiomatic formulas or functional laws of history. Examples are: history pro- 
gresses both in the direction of good and in the direction of evil; (43) spiritual 
means of temporal activity and welfare are superior to carnal means of tem- 
poral activity and welfare. (71) The most careful part of the book (Ch. IV) 
is devoted to what Maritain considers to be the central problem of the phi- 
losophy of history, namely, “the relationship between divine freedom and 
human freedom in the shaping of history” V. H.R. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOsopHY oF EpucaTion. By D. J. O’Connor. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. vii-148. $3.75. 

Mr. O'Connor desires to dispel some common fallacies in a good deal of mod- 

ern philosophical thinking. He considers the perpetuation. of the medieval 

Scholastic practice of applying pure reason to all problems—physical as well 
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as metaphysical—the prime error. This has resulted in repeated attempts by 
philosophers to formulate a process of self-evident logic with which they 
could establish a compendious over-all view of the universe and within which 
they could clearly and rationally define man’s position. Consequently, society 
has looked continually to its philosophers for a religious point of view 
defensible solely by reason. O’Connor thus concludes that philosophers have 
attempted or “been expected to combine the aims and achievements of 
scientists, moralists, and theologians’ (16) 

Despite valiant efforts, philosophers have met only failure, claims the 
author, for the methods of science employed by them cannot be used to 
evolve a “scientific” philosophy or morality; questions of existence, morality, 

case, substance, and quality cannot be answered by methods analogous to 
those of the mathematician or physicist. Philosophers must realize that their 
metaphysical questions necessitate a totally new method of approach. For 
while the physicist’s theories are based “on controlled and accurate observa- 
tion” and “can be embodied in useful gadgets like dynamos and refrigerators,’ 
the metaphysician’s beliefs can be neither tested nor “put to any practical 

e:’ (42) Thus no system of traditional metaphysics has ever proved to be 
“publicly testable; as have the findings of the factual disciplines; and this, “in 
itself, refute[s] the claims of such systems to be taken seriously?’ (44) 

What then does Mr. O’Connor, himself a philosophy professor at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, consider philosophy’s true function? He insists that with 
the present state of human knowledge, we can hope for no more from phi- 
losophy “than occasional and fragmentary glimpses of enlightenment” and a 
sense of confidence that it “will keep our minds free of nonsense?’ (45) 

The author’s pragmatic empiricism may leave many readers unconvinced, 
some even displeased, but by scrutinizing c carefully the broad and often vague 
methodology of much contemporary philosophy, he at least proves that he is 
one pedagogue who practices what he teaches. Ben SIEGEL 


California State Polytechnic College 


Tue History or Matuematics. By Joseph E. Hofmann. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. xi-132. $4.75. 

This is a translation from the German of the first of three small volumes in 
the Sammlung Géschen (De Gruyter, Berlin) concerned with the history of 
mathematics. The first volume appeared in 1953; the second and third have 
only recently appeared (1957), and the reviewer does not know whether 
their translation into English is planned. These little books are dedicated to 
the memory of Heinrich Wieleitner, whose historical writings are acknow]l- 
edged by the author as having exercised considerable influence on the writing 
of these volumes. 

Histories of mathematics tend to fall into two categories: (1) those which 
are essentially catalogues of names and dates with brief accounts of the con- 
tributions made, and (2) those which give a somewhat less exhaustive account 
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of this type, but which are more concerned with the tracing of the develop- 
ment of mathematics in its relation to the history of ideas. The volume under 
review falls largely into the first category, although the author, after recount- 
ing various detailed fragments, concludes each section with a very brief (and 
not too satisfactory) synthesis indicating its significance for later develop- 
ments. 

Fairly adequate treatment is given to the mathematical work of Frangois 
Viéte and of Simon Stevin; this is also true of the account given of the inven- 
tion of logarithms by Biirger, Napier, and Briggs. However, for a fuller treat- 
ment of the work of other mathematicians, up to the time of Descartes, one 
must look elsewhere. This little volume takes the reader only to the early part 
of the seventeenth century. The English mathematician J. W. L. Glaisher 
once said that “no subject loses more than mathematics by any attempt to 
dissociate from its history’ We must be grateful to the author (and the trans- 
lators) for this account, however brief, of the early history of the “Queen of 
the Sciences?’ M. A. Basoco 


University of Nebraska 


Tue CHALLENGES OF ExIsTENTIALISM. By John Wild. Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington. pp. vii-297. $6.00. 


Obscured by an esoteric use of language and an outlandish way of saying 
enigmatically what is simple enough in itself, existentialism is a significant 
movement which is destined to make a permanent contribution to western 
philosophy; perhaps primarily by serving to point out the fact that original 
Christianity introduced novel principles into the mainstream of thought 
which have not yet been given adequate attention because the clergy has 
demanded that these should be let alone as a privileged sphere of religion and 
dogmatic theology. Existentialism obviously takes its roots in Pauline and 
Augustinian thought, more recently in Luther, and is essentially a protest 
against the traditional view that philosophy means Greek philosophy, that is, 
intellectualism, according to which sophia is episteme, and wisdom is the 
science of form. Professor Wild’s study of this movement is important for 
three reasons: first, he has thoroughly mastered a body of difficult material 
(difficult in expression, not content); second, he treats of it as a total posi- 
tion rather than as a series of individual views which are to be handled bio- 
graphically and severally; third, he offers a critique of this movement in a 
manner at once independent and appreciative. The whole is regarded as a 
form of extremism whose truth must be acknowledged but whose limitations 
must be transcended. Existentialism is criticized for its excessive anti-intel- 
lectualism, its refusal to accept the proper role of essence, its lack of coherence 
and systematization, its lack of concern for cosmology, its failure to produce 
a social philosophy, and its tendency to moral solipsism. On the other hand, 
it has served powerfully to emphasize what western intellectualism has tradi- 
tionally overlooked, as “a movement of rebellion, a challenge to the scientific 
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idolatry, the easy- going optimism, the drowsy materialism of modern life and 
thought. It is a pow erful stimulant, aw akening us from many comforting 
illusions and arousing us to vigorous action” (185) The conclusion is reached, 
in sum, that existentialism is a contribution to theoretical truth, but no substi- 
tute for it. Rather unique in comprehensiveness and, with some notable 
exceptions, clear in presentation, this book serves a very useful purpose. 
Unfortunately, the writer fails to mention Erich Frank, perhaps the most 
sober member of the movement, who in 1914 first called Jasper’s attention to 
Kierkegaard, which resulted in the first published work on existentialist 
principles. The whole composes an amplified revision of the Mahlon Powell 
Lectures delivered at Indiana University five years ago. W.L. 


Tue Person in Psycuo.ocy. By Paul Lafitte. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 
X-2 33. $6.00. 

The basic intent of the volume is to inquire into the nature and the scope of 
psychology. The appraisal seems to be made from the standpoint of applied 
psychology. If “one wishes to study development and the laws of develop- 
ment” (154) the scope of psychology is the person’s present recurrent behav- 
ior as well as his past nonrecurrent behavior. Of course, one can specialize; 
one can also abstract (as in testing various aspects of philosophy); one can 
also generalize (in the way that social psychology does), but these procedures 
lose track of the main core, namely, the person. The person in psychology 
means the consideration of the self in its present engagements (conceptual 
as well as social) as well as something with a past history: “if the person’s 
present engagement gives the area of the background (of the particular stud- 
ies of psychology) his history gives its depth in time’ (67) The latter shows 
the person to be a “cause” in human affairs, for that (in part) is what 
“intentional behavior” means. 

The author discusses the direct methods to be used in studying inten- 
tional behavior, as well as the indirect methods necessary for insight into sub- 
intentional and intellectual behavior. He discusses types of definition and 
abstraction to be used, as well as modes of interpretation. The net result of 
the discussion creates a serious doubt as to whether “psychology is or could 
be a science in the same sense and through the same kind of operations as the 
natural sciences.’ (10) 

The volume is refreshing in that it analyzes and critically evaluates the 
assumptions involved in the nature and scope of psy chology. It offers sug- 
gestive ideas relating to such concepts as “tension; “causality? ’ “love; “law” 
“history, etc. It suggests sound reasons for considering the person in psy chol- 
ogy as a reality rather than as an abstraction; a reality that is not exhausted 
when the ‘ ‘phenomenal self” has been delineated and discussed. As a last 
remark it must be said that the author apparently is well aware of the reduc- 
tive tendencies of the “schools of psychology’ It is also apparent that the 
author does not escape a reductionism of his own, namely, adjustment. 


Claremont Men’s College WILuiaM H. ALAMSHAH 
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Psycuiatric Srupies. By C. G. Jung. Bollingen Series XX. Pantheon Books, 
N.Y. pp. xili-269. $3.75. 

This work on experimental and descriptive psychiatry constitutes Volume I 
of an edition of eighteen or more projected volumes of the Collected Works 
of Jung. Chapter I, “On the Psychology and Pathology of So-called Occult 
Phenomena; is really a reprint of Jung’s dissertation for the medical degree at 
Leipzig in 1902. This study adumbrates much of his later work. Volume I 
also includes papers ‘on “Cryptomnesia;’ (1905) “Manic Mood Disorder; 
(1903) “Simulated Insanity?’ (1903) “Hysterical Reading? (1904) and “Psy- 
chological Diagnosis of Facts” in 1905. All of these are of primary interest 
to psychiatrists, and are of note to philosophers mostly for their elucidations 
of the framework of psychoanalysis in general. 

The dissertation is of greater interest because it details Jung’s observation 
of occult phenomena in a case of somnambulism—“in a girl with poor inher- 
itance, that is, a spiritualistic medium” (17) Of this case the author says, 

. | waded through the occult literature so far as it pertained to this sub- 
‘ect, and discovered a wealth of parallels with our gnostic system, dating 
from different centuries, but scattered about in all kinds of works, most of 
them quite inaccessible to the patient:’ (88) 

The paper on “Cryptomnesia” (hidden memory) will interest philoso- 
phers because it contains Jung’s defense of Nietzsche against the charge of 
plagiarism in the description of Zarathustra’s journey to hell. (101) Jung 
reveals the source of Nietzsche’s cryptomnesia in Justinus Kerner’s “Blatter 


aus Prevorst, published in 1831, and he states that the remarkable fidelity of 
the reproduction is not related to an act of conscious memory, but rather to 
the physiology of the brain which, says Jung, never forgets any impression. 
(103) 

Although the main appeal of this work is to psychiatrists, it will also be 
desired by philosophers for the reason that it supplies the very documents 
that make up the historical development of the Jungian analysis. A. J. W. 


Tue Urce to Mass Destruction, By Samuel J]. Warner. Grune and Stratton, 
N.Y. pp. xii-188. $3.50. 

Tue Tracic PuitosopHer: A Stupy or FriepricH Nietzscue. By E A. Lea. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 354. $6.00. 


The controversial philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche is the subject matter of 
both books. But the resemblance ends right there. The conflicting interpreta- 
tions of Nietzsche’s philosophy could not be emphasized more strongly than 
they are here—one author giving a completely negative evaluation, the other 
an almost completely affirmative. 

Dr. Warner, with his background in clinical psychology, is concerned 
with “the urge of man to destroy himself along with others? and therefore 
sees Nietzsche’s philosophy in the dual perspective of clinical psychology and 
the traditional conception of Satan as “the personified urge to self-and-other 
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destruction” The argument of the book, insofar as it pertains to Nietzsche, is 
that “a number of writers have linked Nietzsche to Satanism; (7) that “Nie- 
tzsche opposes all elements tending to preserve life” and “favors all elements 
which common sense links to destruction and death;’ (10) and that he was 
“motivated by a desire for revenge upon life? (23) Satan and Nietzsche 
“sought to rip from mankind all values which help man to preserve life for 
all; they sought to give values which lead men to destroy each other’ (57) 
All this, in the opinion of the author, amounts to “the making of a philoso- 
phy of life out of the convulsive upheavals of mental disease’ (81) For Dr. 
Warner, Nietzsche, who recognized the “death instinct” long before Freud 
thought of it, is “the poet of the unloved who would rather hate than live in 
sorrow:’ (172) And Nietzsche’s nihilism is the denial of “mutualism”—of a 
“mutualism” in which Dr. Warner sees the only hope for mankind. Dr. 
Warner, in other words, sees only the negative side of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
Whatever positive aspects he does find in Nietzsche’s w ritings he attributes 
to the “poetry” of Nietzsche which covers up his nihilism. 

Lea’s book, The Tragic Philosopher, gives us a much more restrained and 
balanced view of Nietzsche and of his philosophy. Based upon a careful study 
of the German texts of Nietzsche’s works rather than upon the often woefully 
inaccurate translations, this account of the genesis of Nietzsche’s philosophy 
and of its ultimate meaning and intention is one of the best introductions to 
Nietzsche now available in English. The author is right in holding that it is 
“impossible to ascertain” to what extent Nietzsche’s illness “directly affected 
his mind, prior to the final breakdown of 1889; (101) and that, in any case, 
the truth or falsity of Nietzsche’s ideas does not depend on his state of health 
but upon the nature of those ideas themselves. 

Lea discusses Nietzsche’s relations to his family, to Schopenhauer, and to 
Wagner—but only insofar as they are relevant to the development of his 
philosophy. By tracing this development through its various phases in chrono- 
logical order, the author leads his reader to a balanced understanding of the 
positive as well as the negative side of Nietzsche’s philosophy. Thus we learn 
that Nietzsche the skeptic “takes, one by one, the ethical, the religious and 
the aesthetic experience . . . and . . . proposes a completely naturalistic expla- 
nation,’ showing that “the most aubed states of mind” are “only sublima- 
tions” of the “instinct of self-preservation”; (115) and that “in Human, All- 
Too-Human, Nietzsche emerges . . . as a thoroughgoing atheist?” (117) But 
we learn also, on the positive side, that man as he is now, in his imperfections 
and cruelties and distortions of his sensibilities, is “something to be surpassed”; 
that our ideal can be only “the elevation of humanity itself to a new level of 
creativity:’ (199) And Nietzsche “was horrified to see his message construed 
as one of hatred and rev enge:’ (206) “His positive significance lies in his being 
the first European to re-discover the standpoint of Jesus and Paul, and present 
it in terms of a world-view as appropriate to the twentieth century as theirs 
was to the first?’ (349) 

And so the extremes of the interpretations of Nietzsche have been formu- 
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lated: A Satanic destroyer, and inspired visionary of a new humanity! Of the 
two books, however, The Tragic Philosopher is by far the most balanced, 
informed, and informative introduction to the thought-world of Nietzsche. 
Dr. Warner’s book is strident in its sensationalism and unbalanced in its 
evaluation of Nietzsche’s ideas themselves. W. H. W. 


QUESTIONS OF GOD AND RELIGION 


Gop tN Searcu or Man. By Abraham J. Heschel. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 
N.Y. pp. 437. $5.00. 

This remarkable book leaves the reader somewhat perplexed, because it is 
both more and less than a philosophy. It is more than a philosophy because 
it is a scholarly and sensitive description of the phenomena of the religious 
life and of the religious reaction to life in its universal scope and more particu- 
larly in the realm of Jewish religion. To Dr. Heschel, both nature and man— 
especially man in relation to his deeds—are not matters for speculative analy- 
sis. They are, first of all, a mystery. The ultimate mystery is depicted in the 
awe and wonder that anything at all shall be, and in the final discov ery that 
man is called upon to act in response to this mystery. 

He defines religion as a response of the whole person to the mystery of 
the God who confronts him. His prayers and his deeds are not so much an 
appeal to God as a response to God’s appeal. Even man’s question about God, 
the author says, is God’s question about man. In the Bible, and especially to 
the reluctant and fearful prophets, it is God who speaks to man, rather than 
the genius of man seeking out God. One cannot fail to notice the relation of 
Dr. Heschel’s thinking to that of Martin Buber. The latter conceives all life 
and history as a never-ending dialogue between God and man. As did many 
scholars in the past, Dr. Heschel takes pains to point out that Torah and the 
Commandments cannot be translated by the Greek work Nomos. Whatever 
their intrinsic effectiveness, they require intent and that spiritual concentra- 
tion designated Kavanab. 

Nevertheless, however true this description of the character and feeling 
of the religious life may be, it is not itself and cannot substitute for, a philoso- 
phy of religion or a systematic theology. It is true that Heschel warns against 
both the literal and the merely allegorical interpretation of the prophetic 
word. Words, he maintains, can be taken descriptively or indicatively, that 
is, I assume, as pointing to something beyond them. It would seem obvious 
that a word, besides having descriptive or indicative meaning, may have con- 
ceptual significance. The word “tree” may be what is grasped by sense per- 
ception or in conceptual thought. There is no simple description of a concept. 
One can only assign it its logical context. And so, it seems to me that God and 
revelation may be concepts that will have to be dealt with logically as are 
other concepts, even though the idea of God cannot be substituted for God 
Himself any more than the ideal tree can be equated with any particular tree. 
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Because the prophetic word is compulsive, it does not signify that it is 
objectively real. It is hard to accept the statement “The Bible either originated 
in a lie or an act of God” (247) It may have originated in the partial success 
of ancient man to know God and to feel His presence. More fundamentally 
still, such a simple statement that “It is clear we cannot submit religion to sci- 
entific logic” would never be satisfactory to the philosophic mind. Logic is 
all one piece whether applied to physical science, to religious phenomena, or 
to aesthetics. A hy pothesis i in phy sical science may prove to have been illogi- 
cally derived from certain premises and so may a hy pothesis concerning God 
or of immortality. Different are the premises that enter into different depart- 
ments of human experience, but logic or the exercise of reason are the same 
always, so that religious affirmations must submit to criticism as must all 
others. 

Despite, however, certain weaknesses from the point of view of logic, Dr. 
Heschel supplies us with certain epigrams that have both beauty and depth. 
Thus “Man’s question about God is God’s question about man” “God is not 
important unless he is of supreme importance?’ “In thinking about Him we 
are thought by Him” The commandments, with their inner meaning, are 
called “a liturgy of deeds: Jacos Koun 


University of Judaism 


Tue Puitosopuy oF RELIGION. By David Elton Trueblood. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y. pp. xv-324. $5.00. 


Professor Trueblood is undoubtedly one of the gifted writers of theology 
for the educated laity. His volumes have helped successive generations ‘of 
students discover meaning and purpose for their lives within the Christian 
faith. He has a marvelous ability to take the thoughts of others and put them 
so graphically and succinctly that one is captivated by his ability to turn 
words into intellectual weapons. It is, therefore, a matter of no small interest 
that he has taken upon himself the task of offering a textbook on the philos- 
ophy of religion. No one will dispute that there is still need for a carefully 
informed and intelligently structured text in this field. Most of the books 
are either so slight as to predispose students to think that philosophy of 
religion is childish compared to other philosophic disciplines or so heavy as 
to discourage all but the hardiest from reading them. 

Trueblood does a fair job of discussing all of the problems. There is much 
wisdom in this volume, though there is also a tendency to slight hard issues 
with sermonic flourishes. Many will no doubt gain much from these pages, 
and certainly they will at least see the landscape of issues involved. The 
question, however, which still forces itself upon the reader is whether it 
would not be better to ask students to wrestle with some religio-philosophical 
system such as that of Paul Tillich or to turn to some first-rate volume which 
touches fewer of the issues, but deals more solidly with those which it does 
cover. This reviewer’s quarrel with Trueblood is whether it is possible to 
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deal with each issue (e.g., evil, God, freedom, immortality, etc.) without 
more carefully defining such embracing issues as epistemology and ontology. 
Joun E. Burkuart 


CurRISTIANITY AND CLAssICAL CULTURE. By Charles Norris Cochrane. Oxford 
University Press, N.Y. Pp. Vii-523. $2.95. 

This book is a paper-bound reprint in the Galaxy series of a work first 
published in 1940, with a revision in 1944. The author, late professor of 
ancient history in Toronto, is very widely known for his historical learning 
and accuracy. He present. >n admirable picture of the political and social 
changes during the declining period of classical civilization. The history of 
philosophical and religious ideas fares less well, since the author seems to 
have had little sympathy with classical philosophy or religion. It is odd to 
see Aristotle considered at times as a “naturalist; (31) at other times an 
“idealist.” (78, 81). Nor does the author appear to see any value in the visible 
ecclesiastical organization of the early (or later) Christian church as elabo- 
rated by bishops such as St. Ambrose. (350) The main concern of the 
work is with the history of the Roman empire, and it is already a classic in 
that field. Paut MILLER 


PLATO AND THE CurisTIANs. By Adam Fox. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 
205. $6.00. 

Religious scholars have been searching Plato’s writings for Christian parallels 
since the second-century pagan philosopher Numenius referred to him as 
“Moses in Attic dress’ This book represents another such attempt; it is 
principally a compilation of those Platonic passages which appear to Canon 
Fox to bear even remotely on “Christian theology and morals.’ Fox has pref- 
aced the passages with titles and Biblical texts “and let them speak for them- 
selves.’ But even this subjective dissection proves only that Plato is not to be 
converted, for despite certain historical—and often significant—general simi- 
larities, fundamental and irreconcilable differences between Greek philosophy 
and the Judaic-Christian tradition emerge. Ancient Greece had neither church 
nor organized religion. In addition to the Olympians, there were numerous 
local deities to be reverenced and pacified. Plato accepted the existence not 
only of these minor deities but demons as well, and could conclude an 
idealistic analysis of the “immortal soul” with the belief that after death the 
soul “passes on to other gods to give account of itself? (Lae 959A-B) 

Plato sought truth in nature, art, and human character. It remained ps 
Augustine and other early church fathers to transform his “Ideal City” 
the “City of God)’ for while Plato described his city as “laid up somew Ae 
in heaven” he intended it merely as a model for better social behavior. Plato’s 
basic relationship was not God and man but man and man. He even cate- 
gorized outstanding individuals as “divine? a practice which Fox labels both 
“unhelpful” and “tiresome? (21-2) 

Plato’s value for Christian theology thus lies more in his universal prin- 
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ciples and concepts than in specific religious beliefs. Even the great Aquinas 
could not transmute into satisfying Christian dogma the Platonic theories 
bequeathed posterity by Aristotle. For despite his exposition of ideal arche- 
types and an after life, Plato expressed unwaveringly the ideas of his pagan 
predecessors and contemporaries. Canon Fox’s study merely re-emphasizes 
this paganism. B.S. 


Tue Earcy Curistian Fatuers. Edited and translated by Henry Bettenson. 

Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. vii-424. $4.00. , 
There is a misconception of long standing with many students of Christianity 
that the age of the definition of doctrine is largely coincident with that of 
medieval Scholasticism. Even those who recognize the doctrinal significance 
of St. Augustine are somewhat prone to forget the contributions to Christian 
doctrine of the Ante-Nicene and Nicene Fathers. Yet these contributions 
were no mere theological prolegomena. On the contrary, it is hardly over- 
stating the case to note that the main outlines of Church dogmatics were 
clearly drawn before the fourth century was well begun. To see that this is 
so, we have but to look at the basic teachings of the major Fathers of the 
Church from St. Clement of Rome to St. Athanasius, an undertaking which 
Professor Bettenson’s beautifully organized and comprehensive selection of 
texts has now made easy. 

The authors herein represented include, in addition to the two noted, 
Ignatius of Antioch, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, and Cyprian. There are selections from the Didache, and the 
Epistle to Diognetus is also included. As far as possible, the texts translated 
have been, in each case, grouped under the headings: God, Man, Trinity, 
Church, Sacraments, Ministry, Eschatology, etc. Thus it is not the least of 
the merits of this compact volume that comparison of the various authors 
on specific points of doctrine can be readily made. Of practical value also is 
the appendix of works cited, with translation of their Latin titles. An intro- 
duction to each of the authors has been provided by the editor. As with his 
earlier Documents of the Christian Church, so here also the ordinary Christian 
layman and serious student of Christian doctrine are alike debtors to the 
editorial enterprise and skill in translation of Henry Bettenson. 

Tulane University Rosert C. WHITTEMORE 


Morat Principles IN THE Brste. By Ben Kimpel. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 172. $4.50. 
This is a book of faith, of insight, and of that rarer virtue, courage. Not for 
a long time has it been this reviewer’s privilege to find a book so forthrightly 
honest and so keenly analytical in its assessment of the basic contribution to 
the Bible to the ethical life of man. Mr. Kempel sets forth in propositional 
statements both the universal and the particularistic elements in Biblical 
teaching, discriminating carefully in regard to each, and for once labeling the 
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latter accurately as ephemeral, time-serving, and often actually wrong in 
relation to ethical considerations. 

The book consists of six chapters with such arresting titles as: The Pro- 
phetic Interpretation of Human Life; The Prophetic Interpretation of Moral 
Judgment; The Moral Criterion of Prophetic Religion; Metaphorical Affir- 
mations of Moral Judgment; A Religious Explanation for Moral Principles; 
An Empirical Analysis of Moral Principles; to which is appended a supple- 
mentary essay on “The Logic of an Empirical Moral Philosophy and Its 
Parallel in the Logic of Empirical Science?’ 

On many scores one can be enthusiastic about this book. On almost every 
page there are illuminating insights and statements worthy of deep pondering, 
of emotional as well as intellectual acceptance. It is popular these days to 
assert that there is a kerygma, a central unifying core of message and meaning 
in the Bible. For the present reviewer, Kimpel has more correctly stated this 
unity of message than any it has been his privilege to read: 


It is the timeless character of sound moral teachings which constitute 
the moral significance of the Bible. . . . Every book in the Bible 
affirms the conviction that the relation between man’s acting and the 
quality of their lives is unvarying, because one aspect of God’s order 
in the universe is the invariance of moral judgment in human life. 
This conviction of the Bible is that men are confronted not merely 
with the evaluation of others but also with a reality other than 
human life. . . . there is a judgment upon human life over and abov 
every estimate made by men; and it is from this judgment which 
no man can escape. (p. 2, italics added) 


In considerable detail Kimpel considers the bearing of this view upon 
the problem of evil, showing careful and discriminating insight which makes 
a positive contribution. The book deserves wide reading for its intellectual 
penetration and honest probing as well as for its very real contribution to 
interpretation of the Bible and the daily problems of human living. It fur- 
nishes a foundation in intellectual honesty for religious faith and commitment. 
It deserves to rank with W. R. Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea of God 
and E. S. Brightman’s Moral Laws and merits the serious evaluation of all 
students of ethics. The author combines in rare degree the ability to handle 
with facility and accuracy not only philosophy and ethics but also the find- 
ings of science at intimate range, and prophetic religion in the Bible. 

Negatively, one would note only that quotation of relevant portions of 
Scripture occasionally borders on “prooftexting” to the casual reader. One 
such instance is the use on the same page (111) of quotations from both I 
and II Isaiah, with no reference to the varying time and situational elements 
involved. Kimpel’s concern to emphasize the universal aspect of Biblical 
thought, however, minimizes the damage that might otherwise be done to 
his case by this procedure. There are a few obvious misspellings, due almost 
certainly to haste in proofreading. It is also perhaps to be regretted that the 
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propositional form in which the author has cast his thought may be a 
deterrent to a reading by the unphilosophical lay mind w hich could profit 
as much as the scholar from a thoughtful consideration of the contents. All 
persons who are interested in the ethical contribution of the Bible to our 
common life are deeply in debt to Kimpel for this penetrating “study of the 
contribution of the Bible to a moral philosophy”’ Wits W. Fisuer 


Southern California School of Theology 


PictoriAL History oF Protestantism. By Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. pp. xi-368. $10.00. 

This volume contains a wealth of pictorial documentation of the history of 
Protestantism, with running commentary. The material is nicely arranged, 
and although all of the illustrations appear only in black and w hite, they are 
clearly and attractively printed. Such a v olume makes a valuable contribution 
to the study of church history, including American manifestations of Protes- 
tantism, and is a w orthy addition to any library. The author is to be com- 
mended for having made so much that is of interest readily available. 

However, the volume does have certain limitations which should not be 
overlooked, even while it is being commended. It is a popular compilation, 
hence there is little attempt to give an adequate apparatus concerning sources. 
The reader, who has only this volume, has little if any way of knowing 
which of the pictures date from the period they represent and which are 
merely paintings from a later period, possessing perhaps little authenticity 
of content. It becomes evident that the purpose of the volume is to inspire 
and only incidentally to inform. Second, the volume might have been more 
valuable had the various “families” of Protestantism been grouped together. 
The Lutheran bodies might, for example, have been grouped together in 
historical sequence instead of being sprinkled throughout the volume. Finally, 
there is much material which seems extraneous. There is no doubt, for 
example, that “The Little Church Around the Corner has been the scene of 
many weddings”; this fact once stated hardly justifies the inclusion (at least 
in this volume) of no less than eight pictures of wedding fashions from 
1850 to 1920! 

Perhaps the time is ripe for some historian to do in English an adequately- 
documented history of Protestantism. At least this book is a step in that 
direction. J. E.B. 


Tue Presence oF Eternity. By Rudolf Bultmann. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
pp. ix-171. $3.00. 

Professor Bultmann’s discussion of the nature of history will be of great 

importance to our readers from the fact that it brings a new interpretation 

which is perhaps the first throughgoing personalistic one. The author dis- 

cusses the various stages of development of the philosophy of history from 

Judaism where history first appears as a plan of God, in the progress of 
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which man himself is disclosed as the real subject of history, and auto- 
biography comes into being. The idea of a goal of history, or the eschato- 
logical view, was transformed by Vico to the cyclical one in which the past 
does not return, but history moves in a spiral, a new era following the decay 
of the former one. This idea was gathered up by Hegel who believed the 
power that overrides the decision of men is vested in an Absolute Mind 
realizing itself in history according to the law of dialectic. Something not 
ourselves works for righteousness and is not, therefore, dependent upon the 
co-operation of man. It needed but a Marx to substitute for Hegel’s Absolute 
(an impersonal God) an impersonal matter, a something not ourselves which, 
independent of human choice, works its way to material progress—which to 
Marx was the only reality. 

Christianity was really beguiled by Hegel’s Absolutism because it seemed 
to favor orthodoxy, but in detracting from the Divine Personality to bolster 
a contradictory theology, it weakened the witness of the Gospel. 

But it must be understood that we can never separate man, the subject 
of history, from the object of history, for they never exist independently. 
The real subject of history is man, and the relativity of every historical 
situation means the uniqueness of every moment, a mow of responsibility, 
for the historical process is man’s responsibility. “The human person is not 
completely recognized so long as it is not explicitly taken into account that 
in the decisions of the individual there is a personal subject, an I, which 
decides and which has its own vitality”’ (145) Historical solutions can grow 
only from personal life, but man needs to be freed from himself and this can 
come only through the assistance of “Jesus Christ... [as] the eschatological 


event, the action of God by which God has set an onl to the old world?’ (151) 
R. TE 


On SELFHOOD AND GopHOooD. By C. A. Campbell. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Pp- XXxvi-436. $ 6.00. 

Is religion true? If religion presupposes, as Professor Campbell thinks it must, 
that there are human souls, then a systematic vindication of the human self 
as a genuinely substantival entity is the necessary prolegomenon to any 
adequate answer to this most central of all theological questions. (231) “It 
was, in fact?’ he notes, “increasingly brought home to me during my prelim- 
inary deliberations how impossible it is to discuss the deeper problems of 
religion with any adequacy save on the basis of a carefully considered theory 
about the essential nature of the human self” (xi) For Campbell, no less than 
for religious existentialism, personal existence is the religious a priori. 

Yet ‘Campbell is no existentialist. The roots of that theory of the Self 
which he is concerned to defend lie deep in British idealism. The key to the 
meaning of Selfhood, for Campbell as for Bradley and Bosanquet, is the 
recognition of the essence of cognition as judgment. “Tt is? he tells us, “my 
own strong conviction that idealism succeeded in laying hold of two out- 
standingly important truths, the neglect of which in recent philosophy has 
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been nothing short of disastrous. .. . The first is the centrality of the judgment 
in human cognition. The second is the centrality of self-consciousness in 
human experience generally’ (39) If these truths can be established, and 
much of the First Course is devoted to arguing that they can, then the 
substantival unity of the Self, modern empiricism notwithstanding, must be 
granted. So characterized, the human self, Campbell believes, lacks nothing 
that could be claimed as indispensable to the theological conception of the 
soul. If such a characterization is tenable, the legitimacy of theological talk 
about God follows a fortiori. (208) 

Is theism true? That, argues Campbell, is “what the man who asks ‘Is 
religion true?’ is really concerned about” (254) If theism be taken to mean 
rational theism, the answer must be no. 


The acceptance of God as a Perfect Being, Infinite and Self-com- 
plete, seemed in irresoluble conflict with the conception of God as 
exercising thought and will in any straight- forward meaning of these 
terms. Yet thought and will are the indispensable bases of all the 
moral and intellectual qualities that Rational Theism ascribes to the 
Divine Nature. . . . If (the theist) is really in earnest with the mys- 
tery of the Godhead to the extent of recognizing the impropriety 
of applying to God terms like thought and will in any literal sense, 
he cannot logically go on to construct a “literal” theology. To be in 
earnest with the mystery of the Godhead is, as I see it, to commit 
oneself to the disjunction “Either symbolic theology or no theology 
at all” (323) 


But is a symbolic theology really practicable? In the course of develop- 
ing the implications of the substantival view of the Self, Campbell comes 
down firmly on the side of ethical neo-intuitionism, (200) the teachings of 
which he thinks equally valid when applied to value in its onto- -theological 
dimension. The result is a line of argument for what he calls supra-rational 
theism, i.e., “a Theism which proclaims that the Nature of God is in principle 
incapable of being conceived in terms of rational concepts in their literal 
significance, but that certain of these concepts are validly applicable to God 
when understood not as literal portrayals, but as appropiate symbols, of the 
Divine Nature” (345) Is supra-rational theism true? Campbell answers 
yes. 

Yet it is hardly likely that his answer will commend itself to anyone not 
prepared to grant his assumption of a moral consciousness as a universal 
characteristic of mankind, (369) and the conclusion he draws therefrom that 
the “testimony of the moral consciousness is unmistakably to the objective 
reality of the ‘moral order” (367) Similarly, to assert, as Campbell does, that 
symbols which admittedly cannot be literally conceptualized can yet be 
conceived as objectively valid qua felt (352) is to stretch one’s understanding 
of conception to the border of intelligibility. On the other hand, we must, 
I think, concede that the realm of symbolism is one of depths within depths 
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drowning logic. Perhaps here refutation has no place; here one believes or one 
does not—and which it is to be each reader must himself decide. R.C.W. 


Rewicion Wirnout Revexation. By Julian Huxley. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
Pp. X-252. $4.00. 
Julian Huxley has long distinguished himself as one of the leading exponents 
of scientific humanism. This volume, which is a revision of a book he wrote 
almost thirty years ago, is directed specifically against any religion which 
claims any knowledge of or about God. Mr. Huxley assumes that his own 
agnosticism gives him good grounds for doubting anyone who claims to 
know more than he does about God. One is never sure, in reading the book, 
whether he thinks religious people are simply misguided or stupid. Although 
this volume is far from the best statement of the case against religion, it 
should be happily received by all those who agree with the author’s funda- 
mental contention. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Huxley is quite a surprising fellow. I am sure that he 
would be the first one to ridicule anybody who quoted scientists of thirty 
years ago as if they had said the last word on science. Yet he freely quotes 
from the early investigations of the anthropologists and sociologists of reli- 
gion as if nothing had been discovered in the last thirty years to upset their 
primitive conclusions. It would be no more unfair for a theologian to question 
the conclusions of science, on the grounds that science sprang for alchemy, 
than it is for Mr. Huxley to think that he has demolished religion by telling 
the old tales about totems, taboos, and witch hunting. 

If Mr. Huxley is to be forgiven for his blissful ignorance of what theolo- 
gians have been saying since they argued with his grandfather, he should not 
be forgiven for acting as if the events of recent years did nothing to puncture 
his unbounded optimism about tomorrow. Too much talk about the possi- 
bilities of man for goodness without recognition of the possibilities of man for 
evil bespeaks a Utopianism far more fantastic than any orthodoxy. J. E. B. 


PrincipLes OF CuristiaN Worsuip. By Raymond Abba. Oxford University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xiii-196. $2.75. 

This little volume is addressed primarily to ministers and theological students. 
It is perhaps the best introduction to the conduct of public worship which 
has appeared in recent years. The author is an English Congregationalist and 
he treats complicated issues with rare brevity and felicity of style. He is 
quite } roperly convinced, having been influenced by such ‘scholars as W. D. 
Maxwell, of the importance of proper liturgical practice. Hence, he has some 
very helpful and profound things to say about the principles and develop- 
ment of Christian worship. His chapter on preaching is lively and provocative 
as are also his discussions on prayer, praise, and the sacraments. The volume 
is enhanced by a valuable bibliography. Aithough this volume does not 
replace more technical studies, it is wise and well worth the price for anyone 
who is interested in the conduct of public worship. J. E.B. 
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CuristiAN COMMITMENT: AN Apo ocetic. By Edward John Carnell. The 
Macmillan Company, N.Y. pp. xvi-314. $5.00. 

Several of the theological conservatives have been complaining for years that 
they were barred from publication by the “respectable” New York publishing 
houses. Most of the books issuing from Fuller T heological Seminary faculty 
came in the poor dress of iabesios printing and distasteful typesetting. Now 
at least one of their faculty has arrived! There is good reason. When one 
compares the argumentative polemic of Professor Carnell’s volume which 
was devoted to the theological castigation of Reinhold Niebuhr with this 
charmingly persuasive volume of apologetics, it is easy to see why this volume 
comes in such pleasantly printed pages. 

The volume itself is probably for use in college courses. It is thoughtfully 
done, and tries—with homely illustration and apt suggestion—to involve the 
reader in seeing that there is more to life than the purely rational. Carnell 
is amply aware of the fact that old-style apologetics will not wash. His clue 
to something beyond discursive thought i is to be found in the realm of moral 
awareness. Hence much of the volume is devoted to axiological problems. 
He moves easily, sometimes too easily, with a limited number of philosophic 
issues. 

This is a good book, well written, with much to commend it, One’s only 
objection is that the volume is not as biblical as might well be expected. 
Here is a man from a theological faculty devoted to biblical theology who 
himself thinks more in neo-Kantian than Biblical terms. Does this perhaps 
account for the fact that his approach lacks sensitivity for man-in-com- 
munity? Yet one does not ask too much from a man who has so recently 
shifted from polemics to apologetics. J. E. B. 


Curistian Ernics. By Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press, N.Y. and Nash- 
ville. pp. 240. $3.75. 
Although hundreds of books have been written on the subject of Christian 
Ethics, there has been a growing need for a new one which would state, in 
language the average layman can understand, the Christian position relative 
to some of the more perplexing problems involved in our contemporary 
living. This need has now been met in a very remarkable way through the 
publication of this book by Dr. Harkness. Based on the most competent 
scholarship in the field of Biblical criticism and with a clear understanding 
of the philosophical i issues which are implied, she has presented in a definite 
and concise form the essential message of Christianity with reference to 
some of the controversial ethical problems of our day. This does not mean 
that she has found a set of rules which are adequate for all the new situations 
that arise. Christianity is not, from her point of view, a legalistic religion. It 
does not prescribe rules of conduct which are valid under any and all con- 
ditions. But neither does it fail to provide guidance for the course of conduct 
which the Christian should follow. It is this guidance which the author tries 
to make clear for the individual who must decide what to do about such 
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matters as racial segregation, the profit motive in industry, the marriage 
relation, duties to the state when the demands of government are in conflict 
with one’s conscience, attitudes toward war and peace, and one’s relationship 
to the culture of which he is a part. 

Any attempt to state precisely the message which Christianity speaks to 
the problems of our day is beset with a multitude of dangers. In the first 
place, who can say just what Christianity really is? And who knows the 
precise way in w hich its principles should be applied to new and changing 
situations? Dr. Harkness is fully aware of the difficulties involved in provid- 
ing answers to these questions. She avoids dogmatism, but this does not 
prevent her from stating a definite position with referencé to each of the 
problems she discusses. Her arguments are unusually clear and convincing. 

The book is composed of two parts. The first one deals with the founda- 
tion of Christian Ethics, and the second one with problems of social decision. 
Christian Ethics, as the author uses the term, means “a systematic study of 
the way of life exemplified and taught by Jesus, applied to the manifold 
problems and decisions of human existence” The most important source mate- 
rials are the records preserved in the New Testament. But the sources are 
not confined to these records. They include the Jewish writings with which 
Jesus was familiar. The covenant relationship, the book of the Law, and the 
teachings of the great prophets are a part of the background in the light of 
which the sayings of Jesus must be interpreted. In addition to the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, the teachings of the Christian church, as 
these have corroborated the Biblical records, must also be taken into account. 
Following a presentation of what Jesus actually taught and a brief statement 
of the ethical perspectives of the early Christian church, this part of the 
book is concluded with a discussion of Christian character and a statement 
concerning the Christian’s duty to himself and society. 

The second part of the book makes application ‘of Christian principles 
to a number of important social problems. A chapter is devoted to each of 
the following topics: “Marriage and the Family; “The Ethics of Economic 
Life, “Christianity and the Race Problem; “The Christian Conscience and 
the State?’ “War, Peace, and International Order?’ and “Christian Ethics and 
Culture? It is in the treatment given to these topics that one finds the greatest 
significance of this book. The author knows the problems associated with 
each of these topics are complex, and there is no short and easy way by which 
we may deal adequately with any one of them. There are situations which 
arise when the individual must decide for himself which is the greater good 
or the lesser evil involved in different courses of action. Nevertheless, the 
Christian is not left without something definite and meaningful to guide his 
decisions. It would be hard to find any other book of this size that indicates 
so well the Christian position on these difficult and perplexing problems. 
Although the book is written primarily for thoughtful laymen, it can be 
used with great profit by students and professional religious workers. 


University of Nebraska Cuar_es H. Patterson 
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Tue New Orpeat or Curistianiry. By Paul Hutchinson. Association Press, 
N.Y. pp. xi-128. $2.50. 
Long-time readers of The Christian Century will be interested in this read- 
able account of the status of Christianity, at home and abroad, by the former 
editor of that publication. His account is critical, perceptive, and frank and 
includes an evaluation of Roman Catholicism, Eastern Orthodoxy, and Amer- 
ican Protestantism. It is not a scholarly treatment of differing theologies, 
but it is one man’s record of religion today as he has viewed it in his own 
extensive travels throughout the world. Though it is not too pleasant a 
picture, the author hopes that his treatment “may help Christians to see the 
gravity of the position in which the church finds itself in this hour? (128) 
In the achievement of this end Dr. Hutchinson has performed a real service. 
J. Wes.ey Ross 


Mopern Science AND Curistian Beiers. By Arthur E Smethurst. Abingdon 
Press, N.Y. and Nashville, pp. xx-300. $4.00. 
The tenor of this work is set by a genuine touché of fundamentalism where 
it draws blood. Speaking of the fundamentalist opposition to science, the 
author declares, 
One cannot approve their biased treatment of scientific evidence or 
their lack of respect for the activity of the Holy Spirit in the human 
reason or the quest for scientific truth. .. . So far from there being 
ground for any distrust or hostility on the part of Christianity 
towards science, there is so close a connection between them that 


there ought to be mutual trust, understanding and co-operation 
between scientists and Christian theologians. (xix) 


His aim, however, is not to attack fundamentalism of this extreme order 
nor to condone the dogmatic scientism which attacks all religious faith, but 
rather to show that a true science and a genuine religion can mutually support 
each other. One instance of this is to be found in the unity demanded by 
science between matter and human consciousness as the basis of know ledge. 
This is supplied by the belief in the presence of Divinity in nature, in “et 
human Christ, and in the presence of the Holy Spirit. Such beliefs “a 
essential to a good research scientist” (41) “T he forces and creatures of 
nature should be treated with respect and reverence as having value in and 
for themselves, because they are the work of God” (48) “The only hope of 
salvation or of survival for mankind and for the world lies in a recognition 
of their moral weakness on the part of men, and a readiness to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of God and open their minds and spirits to the 
strength and influence and power of his Grace” (53-54) 

The weakness of science is that scientific method allows no means of 
dealing with the unique in nature in a world that is now seen as the mani- 
festation of invisible and constantly occurring and related events in which 
the future is in the grasp of faith. “If energy is ‘the essential basis of the whole 
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material world, this to the Christian is a clear manifestation of the active, 
creative Spirit of God in the physical realm? (81) 

At times the author will seem to strain too much at orthodoxy as in his 
effort to identify the Devil as a “virus” (143) which to us seems to call for 
the exorcism of sanitary measures not yet fully comprehended. He is also 
tender toward the comforts of predestination. ‘He makes one very sensible 
suggestion that we substitute for the misunderstood term “soul” the term 

“self?” The author seems to us to bank too much on the supposed lateness 
of the Fourth Gospel, now much questioned, and in the chapter on “Miracles; 
too much upon those of the past which are of slight value to us if they are 
no longer evident in the life of today. 

Readers will find an excellent overhauling of logical positivism and its 
twin dialectical materialism as well as of existentialism. This is on the whole 
a valuable work to be read and comprehended. R. TE 


IsLaMiIc SocteTy AND THE West. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. 285. $5.60. 

This study of the impact of western civilization on Moslem culture in the 
Near East, Part II of Volume I, Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century, 
is made possible by the opening of the Ottoman archives to the scholars of 
Turkey and other countries. So vast is the amount of material that our 
authors aim here to give a general survey of the field which may be useful 
to later students. They have gone about this preliminary effort with such 
attention to details, however, that one wonders how any amount of study 
can outmode what is presented here. We must believe that these volumes will 
be valuable to all workers in the field for years to come. 

First of all one is impressed with the religious dominance of all social 
and governmental requirements. Even juristic speculation is not legal but 
ethical, and all judgments proceed from this basis. The work of the univer- 
sities proceeds on three lines—Moslem traditions, medicine, and law. So 
overruling was the religious interest of the schools that one wonders how 
so much was achieved in the way of medical and astronomical knowledge 
which made such an impact on western learning through the revival of 
Aristotle. 

For other faiths than those possessing scriptures—the Jews and the 
Christians—there was no tolerance whatever, and the conquered were com- 
pelled to profess Mohammedanism or be put to the sword. The peoples of 
the “Scriptures; however, were viewed as “tolerated infidels: In fact, they 
came to treat the Dimmis with such lenience that these, uninhibited by the 
restrictive demands of the Moslem faith, became an important element 
in society. 

Contacts with the Moslem communities in China gave us a new respect 
for the social organization. So closely knit were they that no Moslem went 
hungry or became dependent upon infidels; each small group had a leader 
who learned the needs of the poor. The school in which children from three 
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or four years up were occupied chiefly with the memorizing of the Koran, 
also used the extensive kindergarten methods of the West. Of the sincerity 
and saintliness of the mullahs, and their religious devotion, one could be 
deeply impressed. Yet their very religious devotion makes difficult any accom- 
modation to the ways of western society and forms a barrier to common 
understanding. 

For this reason the book under review, which gives the minute details of 
Moslem organization, is a first for anyone who deals today with international 
affairs. It is issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional A ffairs. R. T. E 


REVELATION AND REASON IN IsLam. By A. J. Arberry. The Macmillan Co., 

N.Y. pp. 122. $3.00. 
Since the time of Philo Judaeus those who have been under the spell of 
Semitic ideas have faced the question of their relation to traditional philos- 
ophy or the Greek manner of approaching truth. It is easier to come by a 
patient and detached acquaintance with this problem, however, when it 
can be viewed from the outside, and an opportunity for enjoying this is 
provided in the present little volume which examines its history within 
Mohammedanism. Here the careers of Islam and Christianity are closely 
parallel: in Mohammedanism there have been movements of thought which 
correspond to those represented by Tertullian, Clement, Aquinas, Loyola, 
and the Christian mystics, so that the westerner in reading the story will feel 
that it is his own. Some of the Islamic quotations are deserving ‘of notice. 
For instance, “...whithersoever you turn, there is the Face of God” (20) 
“A God perfectly comprehended would not be the God of experience, but 
a God who was utterly incomprehensible could not be the object of trust 
and love?’ (28) “Not in His handiwork may God be known? (29) “Truth is 
known in ecstasy”’ (30) “Wisdom is the believer's straying camel; he takes 
it from wherever he may find it, and does not care from what vessel it has 
issued. . . . We ought not to be ashamed of applauding the truth, nor of 
appropriating the truth, from whatever source it may come, even if it be 
from remote races and nations alien to us: (34) “He [God] requires of no 
man what lies not within his capacity’ (39) 

This little book is not only readable and authoritative, it is an excellent 
introduction to Mohammedan thought, written by the professor of Arabic 
in Cambridge University. W.L. 


MouAMMED, THE Man AND His Farru. By Tor Andrae. Barnes and Noble. 
N.Y. pp. 196. $3.00. 

In biography of the religious great there is a happy mean between debunking 
and the retailing of pious legend as historical fact. Few are those biographers 
who even seek to achieve it; fewer still are those who succeed. Professor 
Andrae, the distinguished Swedish Islamic scholar, has done it with this lucid 
account of the life and times of the founder of Islam. 

The authentic history of Mohammed begins, according to Andrae, with 
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his appearance as a prophet in Mecca, What is related of Mohammed's earlier 
experience is, in the author’s opinion, mainly legendary. This is not to say 
that legend should be ignored. 


If I do not here completely ignore these pious legends, which other- 
wise belong more properly to the history of the beliefs of his 
followers than to the biography of the Prophet, my reason is that 
it is important, merely from the historical point of view, to become 
acquainted with the great personalities of the world religions dressed 
in those garments in which the pious faith of their followers have 
clothed them. The manger of Bethlehem and the song of the angels 
belong to the portrait of Jesus, and the fourfold contact with suffer- 
ing and the renunciation of the pleasures of the palace to the portrait 
of Buddha. Something of the magic of their personalities, which we 
might not understand in any other way, speaks to us through the 
poetry of faith. (31) 


Throughout his exposition of the career of the Prophet, Professor Andrae is 
at pains to preserve this “poetry of faith” Wherever possible, the historical 
is elucidated in terms of the relevant Koranic passage. Yet while his account 
is, in the main, sympathetic, since “It is hardly believable that a man could 
have won such absolute confidence, or could have made such an impression 
upon his surroundings, had he not possessed an overwhelming and convincing 
faith in his own message,’ (177) Andrae does not attempt to gloss over those 
actions of the Prophet which show him in a somewhat less than favorable 
moral light. Mohammed’s practice of political dissimulation and his usage of 
revelation to the furtherance of his theocratic aims is considered in detail, as 
is that polygamous activity of Mohammed which has given Christians so 
much offense. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of Andrae’s work, especially for those 
Christians and Jews who are overly prone to judge the Prophet and his faith 
by the moral standards of modern ‘Christianity and Judaism, is his analysis of 
the cultural inheritance of Mohammed, and the social background against 
which Islam arose. We must not forget, Andrae reminds us, 


that, consciously or unconsciously, we Christians are inclined to 
compare Mohammed with the unsurpassed and exalted figure whom 
we meet in the Gospels, and that we cannot avoid seeing his histori- 
cal personality against the background of the perfect moral ideal to 
which the faith of his followers tried to exalt him. And when it 
is measured by such a standard, what personality is not found 
wanting? (191) 


When we cease forgetting that Mohammed is the Prophet and not the Mes- 
siah, that God, for Mohammed as for Jesus, is a gracious, merciful, and for- 
giving Father, then Muslim and Christian will live as they ought—in peace 
one with another. R. C. W. 
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CIVILIZATION IN LITERATURE 


Greek CIVILIZATION. By André Bonnard. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 199 
$6.00. 


This short introduction to classical Greece by a professor at the University of 
Lausanne was first published i in French in 1954. It now appears in a beautifully 
illustrated edition printed in England. It is to be followed by a second volume 
on the later stages of Greek culture. 

Professor Bonnard’s approach to Greek civilization is almost wholly 
through literature. The various chapters are devoted to the principal Greek 
poets from Homer through Aeschylus. While some attention is given to reli- 
gion and philosophy, the emphasis is on the Greek mind as revealed through 
epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry. The many quotations (in English only) from 
the poets, accompanied by an admirably sensitive and discerning commentary 
by the author, introduce the reader to the Greeks themselves. The chapter on 
Sappho is particularly fine, and the author is able to shed new light on her 
lyrics by seeing them in the context of the social and educational ‘conditions 
of the period. 

Unfortunately the philosophical framework within which Professor 
Bonnard interprets Greek literature seems highly questionable in its funda- 
mental principles. He lays great importance on economic factors as deter- 
mining the course of history and even the creation of literary works. The 
notion that human motives are fundamentally economic is a perfectly repect- 
able philosophical hypothesis, but to regard it as already proved seems unwar- 
ranted. For example, the author writes, “It is known that the cause of this war 
(that is, the Trojan War) was the economic rivalry between . .. Greek tribes” 
(30) One wonders if that is really so certainly known as the ont’ imagines. 
Surely the Greeks themselves did not take that view of the origin of the 
Trojan War, and nothing i in the literary evidence justifies such an interpre- 
tation. Homeric poetry in turn is the product of the “bourgeois class” (34) 
The poems of Archilochus are part of the attack by the middle class on the 
nobility (80) and defend “new values against the feudal caste which was no 
longer in a position to maintain its dominance without having recourse to a 
now out-of-date ideology” (85) Greek poetry appears throughout this book 
to be an expression of an “ideology” for purposes of the “class struggle” The 
reader may wonder whether this Marxist terminology really sheds much light 
on the Greeks. The origin of Greek tragedy is to be discovered in the class 
struggle, of which tragedy is merely a my thological and symbolic transposi- 

tion. (153) Social conditions determine the thinking of, for example, Aristotle. 
(124) 

The author’s interpretation of Greek religion in terms of Marxist cate- 
gories is little calculated to add to our understanding of it as a historical phe- 
nomenon. One wonders whether the “oppression exercised by the ruling 
classes” (147) was really very relevant. The notion that Fate (Moira) depends 
on a fundamental rationalism is a perfectly astonishing idea, since the trag- 
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edies of Aeschylus and Sophocles emphasize the incomprehensible character 
of divine justice. The author’s contention that “The notion of miracle is 
fundamentally unscientific, and also unhellenic” (28) is totally at variance 
with the attitude of the ancient Greeks themselves, during the period under 
consideration. The two pediments of the Parthenon were sculptured by 
Phidias with representations of events connected with the founding of 
Athens, themselves believed to be miraculous. 

In short, this little book gives a very useful account of Greek literary cul- 
ture for the general reader, but the philosophical premises from which the 


author interprets the ancient world are not to be accepted uncritically. 
P M. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. By Bennett Weaver. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor. pp. 56. $1.50. 


The value of this little brochure, which presents a study of Shelley’s Pro- 

metheus Unbound, is all out of line in its value with the modesty of its bind- 

ing. It is rich with understanding, and once possessed, you will not let it go. 
R. TE 


Tue EvizaBetHan Love Sonnet. By J. W. Lever. Methuen & Co., London, 
pp. ix-282. 25. 

The thesis of this first full-length critical study of the sonnet in the past half 

century is that Petrarch set the mold for the sonnet form and Shakespeare 

consummated its development and extended “to its utmost range the still 


integrated personal outlook of Elizabethan England” 

After three brief chapters devoted to Petrarch, Wyatt, and Surrey, the 
author concentrates on the sonnets of Sidney, Spenser, and Shakespeare, 
devoting over one hundred pages to the latter. The reading is close. The dis- 
cussion of language and metrics in relation to the total structure of the poems 
is knowing; and what Professor Lever has to say about literary conventions— 
the sonnet is one of the most conventional of literary forms—is very good. 
Readers conditioned by nineteenth-century poetic assumptions have difficulty 
with Elizabethan poetry. They are shocked to find how much the great Fliza- 
bethans borrowed from classical, Italian, or French sources and shout “pla- 
giarism” at Elizabethans as frequently as they shout it at T. S. Eliot. Renais- 
sance poets had their own conception of originality and Theodore Spencer 
(as quoted by Lever) describes it very well: 


To find his own voice, to discover his own poetic idiom and his own 
rhythm, is the main business of the poet. . . . But there is one constant 
fact which is true of all poets and at all times; the discovery of 
oneself depends upon an act of submission. For the poet, as for the 
human being, to lose one’s life is to find it . . . In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, this saving loss of personality, this discovery of self through 
submission to an “other;’ could be accomplished to a considerable 
extent through convention. Convention is to the poet in an age of 
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belief what the persona is to the poet in an age of bewilderment. By 
submission to either the poet acquires authority; he feels that he is 
speaking for, is representing, something more important than him- 
self—or, in the case of the persona, he is at least representing some- 
thing different from his own naked and relatively insignificant ego; 
in both cases he has taken the first step toward univ ersality. (56) 


Mr. Lever’s most original contribution is his attempt to make some kind 
of pattern of the sonnets of Shakespeare. Usually the sonnets are printed in 
the order in which they first appeared in the 1609 Quarto. This arrangement 
is not satisfactory, but neither are those suggested by nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century scholars. Mr. Lever thinks of the sonnets 

as a number of groups, like that formed by the first nineteen sonnets 
of the Quarto, each based upon some well-defined theme or situa- 
tion, expressed through all the technical resources of this medium. 
Such groups would in turn form part of a composite sequence... 
developing not in steady progression from beginning to end, but 
through the juxtaposition of themes and situations parted by inter- 
vals of time and modifications of outlook. (172) 


The arrangement is a tentative one and does not account for all the 
sonnets. It will probably not be widely accepted. But the arrangement is 
interesting and the discussion of the sonnets within the order proposed by 
the author is perceptive. AEROL ARNOLD 


Tue Enciish Common Reaper. By Richard D. Altick. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, pp. ix-430. $6.00. 

This is an important book for students of literature, history, and general 
culture. A generation ago Amy Cruse treated the subject by drawi ing chiefly 
on diaries and books of reminiscences. Professor Altick has been far more 
thorough and systematic in his approach. He first briefly surveys the avail- 
ability of books and the development of reading habits from Caxton to 1800. 
Using book prices and available figures on the size of editions and the circu- 
lation of periodicals, he shows that up to 1800 reading was rare among the 
workers, and restricted even among the middle classes. For example, Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews (1742) sold three editions totaling 6,500 copies in thirteen 
months—not a vast sale for a country of nearly seven million people. Political 
excitement of the 1790’s was a powerful spur toward reading, but radical 
writers like Paine made respectable people hesitate to encourage schools for 
the working classes. The almost fanatical opposition to Sunday Schools is 
one of the curious ironies in the century w hich virtually originated the idea 
of progress. 

The development of reading in the nineteenth century was far from 
being a happy story of opportunities generously offered and eagerly grasped. 
To begin with, the long hours of labor sapped the ambition of the w orking 
class. They lived in hovels and slums, sometimes seven or eight to a room. 
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The window tax (not abolished until 1851) and the high price of candles 
prevented adequate light day or night. But even worse were the obstacles 
in men’s minds. The tracts distributed by the religious all too often raised 
a stubborn resistance to all reading. Many of the religious, and for different 
reasons the utilitarians, considered all imaginative literature the work of the 
devil. Schools were few, and mostly bad; ond of the students who did acquire 
the rudiments of reading, many failed to establish the habit and ev entually 
forgot how to read. Adult education through the Mechanics Institutes was 
largely ineffective. Suitable books were scarce, and sometimes lectures in- 
tended to stimulate reading proved actually a substitute for it. Public libraries 
encountered local prejudice and apathy. Even publishers were astonishingly 
slow to see opportunities for profit in the spread of reading. For a long time 
book prices remained very high. In 1840, fifty-one out of fifty-eight new 
novels came out at a guinea and a half, and hence were read not by purchasers 
but by subscribers to the circulating libraries. Cheap books, such as Con- 
stable’s Miscellany (3s. 6d.) were largely reprints of religious and historical 
works. Bentley’s Standard Novels, a famous series begun in 1831, sold for 
six shillings. Even this price meant a day’s pay for a London shipw right. 
Hence the popularity of the “penny- -dreadfuls”’ the subliterary tales of crime 
which developed in the 1840's. Then came the “yellow backs” at a shilling 
or two a copy, featured at railway stations. Improv ements in printing and 
keen competition gradually resulted in the millions of cheap books charac- 
teristic of the late nineteenth century. Similarly, cheap periodicals of large 
circulation developed. In the light of all this, the difficulties in developing 
intelligent readers today do not seem quite so insuperable. 

Professor Altick’s pages are crow ded with facts, but he keeps a steady 
control of them. There is a genuine narrative quality, a constant tone of 
alert inquiry. Particularly valuable are the bibliography, and the three appen- 
dixes: a chronology of pertinent legislation and publishing ventures, a list of 
best sellers of various kinds, and data on periodical and newspaper circulation. 

B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


Tue Ticutrope Watkers. By Giorgio Melchiori. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. ix-278. $5.00. 
This book is, as the subtitle tells us, a collection of “Studies of Mannerism in 


>“ 


Modern English Literature” “Mannerism; “Funambulism;’ and “Baroque” are 
central terms in this work. The author uses funambulism “to describe the 
style of our time . . . to express the sense of danger—or should we say with 
Auden, anxiety—and precariousness so vividly reflected both in the form 
and in the content of the artistic and literary works of the first half of this 
century.’ (8) Mr. Melchiori sees funambulism as “the new Mannerism,’ a 
groping “towards forms expressing greater stability’ (11) He sees the litera- 
ture of the first half of our century as developing out of Mannerism, into a 
new Baroque, even a classicistic Baroque, typically with T. S. Eliot. ““We 
could say then that while Eliot is proceeding from Mannerism to the class- 
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icistic form of Baroque, [Dylan] Thomas has still all the Manneristic taste 
for the ‘serpentine’ form of construction, the w avy line of development, 
which implies a basic unity of conception but does not seek structural solidity, 
squareness and symmetry’ (234) 

These quotations suggest Mr. Melchiori’s subjects and his approach. He 
discusses Henry James and G. M. Hopkins, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Christopher Fry, Henry Green, Dylan Thomas, and above all T. S. Eliot, as 
poet, playw right, and critic, and indeed as the central figure in twentieth- 
century literature. But though Mr. Melchiori repeatedly returns to his con- 
cern with definitions, a large part of his work is rather a study of the sources 
of a number of the famous works of our time. In this pursuit, he sometimes 
seems to err by accepting possibility as fact, but often he gives us what seems, 
at least to this reviewer, substantial evidence: for instance, that Joyce had 
very interesting predecessors in Sterne and Smollett, Eliot in Keats (55), and 
Eliot, again, in D. H. Lawrence among others. (96-103) 

The author’s view (246-247) is that our present-day need for mass com- 
munication has led us into a new Baroque period, which “makes for the grand 
gesture, the striking posture; but it also suggests the need for some form, for 
some pattern universally understood, for order’ Even if one may doubt that 
the explanation is really as simple as this, the quotation may suggest the liveli- 
ness and thoughtfulness of Mr. Melchiori’s work. H. E. Brices 


Tue Hero tn Ecwipse tn Victorian Fiction. By Mario Praz. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N.Y. pp. 478. $11.00. 

A solid and brilliant book. The fact that it presents forty illustrations, most 
of them reproductions of Dutch, English, or French genre paintings, is of 
immediate and great interest. Praz seems to have studied with loving and 
meticulous care the history of painting in Europe; and he writes illuminat- 
ingly of the work of the painters in order to illuminate for himself and for 
his readers the trends in novel-w riting in England in the nineteenth century. 
He commences with a thirty-three-page introduction, “Genre Painting and 
the Novel.’ In his opening paragraph he declares, “There are aspects of the 
narrative literature of the nineteenth century that are less satisfactorily 
accounted for by a scrutiny of literary tradition than by reference to the 
genre painting—of the Dutch, especially—which flourished from the seven- 
teenth century onwards.’ In those Dutch genre pictures satisfaction was given 
by the bourgeois realism, by the reproduction of the features of the family 
in its own surroundings, among its own possessions and its pets; and in them 
anecdote triumphs, for the genre pictures are looked to not only for realistic 
painting of ordinary life but also for stories that are preferably both witty 
and edifying at the same time: “moral instruction goes hand in hand with 
the painting of customs and manners.’ (3) 

In Part I, “Romanticism Turns Bourgeois; Praz writes of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Scott, Lamb, De Quincey, Peacock, and Macaulay. He con- 
tends that the Wordsworth who considers Nature to be not the symbol of 
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freedom but the symbol of law, who feels and says that happiness must be 
sought here, upon this humble earth on which we live, who wishes to draw 
from Nature a continual lesson of life, of joy, of love, was to become the 
ideal poet of the Victorians. In Part II, “The Decline of the Hero}’ Praz 
writes of Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, and George Eliot. What he says 
of these Victorian greats I can suggest by a few excerpts, some paraphrased. 
He asserts that both Dickens and Thackeray dislike the melodramatic and 
the heroic; “in them, even violent scenes are tempered with humour?’ (163) 
We are told that “Trollope’s antiheroic point of view led him, as it did 
Thackeray, to see the other side of every situation, to prick every bladder 
he saw with a sharp pin,’ that he possessed ‘ ‘the ironical bourgeois common 
sense” such as was owned by Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Moliére. (316) Of 
George Eliot’s democratic art he says that lacking heroes and heroines, it 
concentrates on the details of common life and finds in them a profound 
significance, an intimate beauty; and “Out of this profession of rigid realism 
George Eliot develops her penetrating vision of human life, of life laden 
with a Spiritual significance of its own even in its humble and ordinary 
aspects.” (376-77) Disillusioned observation of life as it really was, as it was 
seen by the genre painter, led in Victorian fiction and superbly in the work 
especially of Trollope and George Eliot “to the eclipse of the hero and the 
disclosure of man’s swarming interior world, made up of disparate and con- 
tradictory things:’ And so the way was open “from the realist to the intimist 
novel” of James and Proust. (383) 

Appendix I, “The Epic of the Everyday,’ treats of Coventry Patmore’s 
long poem The Angel in the House. Appendix II, “Rome and the Victorians?” 
is short but is one of the most interesting sections of this volume; its opening 
sentence is worth quoting here for its relevance not only to its section but 
also to the entire book that Praz has presented: “The Roman impressions of 
the Victorians provide a characteristic example of their antiheroic point 
of view, of their fondness for the picturesque and the humorous, of their 
social preoccupations.’ (444) Poets are treated in various parts of this study, 
Patmore being one of several. Dealing with Rome as treated by the Victo- 
rians, Praz contends that “Browning too, like the other Victorians, was 
struck by the picturesque, sinister, and even the squalid modern Rome rather 
than by the heroic ancient Rome” (466) 

This remarkable study of nineteenth-century English literature by refer- 
ence to genre painting is supplied with excellent documentation. I call special 
attention, with personal gratitude, to the long note on the provenience and 
development of the “Biedermeier” concept and attitude. (117-18) The book 
has enduring value and stimulating interest. WituuaM D. TEMPLEMAN 


Tue Man IN THE Name. By Leonard Unger. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. pp. x-249. $4.00. 

Professor Unger is a product of the New Criticism. John Crowe Ransom 

and Cleanth Brooks were his teachers, and Allen Tate is his friend and 
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colleague; yet his collection of essays should give the lie to those who attack 
the New Critics as a clique, all mouthing the same pieties. In the two central 
essays in this collection—‘Donne’s Poetry and Modern Criticism” and 
“Fusion and Experience,’ essays which together occupy 111 pages—Professor 
Unger questions some of the central assumptions of T. S. Eliot and his disci- 
ples among the New Critics, and by testing them in relation to the poems 
of Donne and Marv ell, finds them in error or inadequate. In some instances 
he was preceded by Eliot and Ransom who themselves found inadequate 
formulations they once devised or accepted. The total effect of reading these 
two important essays is to make clear what should have long been clear, that 
these critics were restlessly and honestly attempting to explain the nature of 
metaphy sical poetry, w hich they all accept as the best poetry, and to say 
why it is the best; that in the process they made statements they lived to 
modify or deny, as so many thinking and honest people inevitably must; 
but that the New Criticism was not and is not a closed system with doctrines 
unquestioningly accepted by all of its practitioners. 

Donne’s poetry is central to the theory of modern criticism and the 
practice of modern poetry. As Cleanth Brooks wrote (1951): 


Our age rejoices in having recovered Donne; but in doing so we 
have recovered not just Donne’s poetry, but poetry. This is so 
generally true that for many of us the quality of poetry—as distin- 
guished from that of the more empty rhetorics—is bound up with 
functional metaphor, with dramatic tension, and with the fusion of 
thought and emotion—qualities which we associate with the poetry 
of Donne. Small wonder then if we try to find these qualities, or 
comparable qualities, in the work of anyone to w hom we give the 
name of poet. (120) 


So in examining what critics have said about the nature of Donne’s poetry, 
the author moves toward the heart of modern critical theories of poetry. 

His method is to trace the definition of “metaphysical” as that term 
was applied to seventeenth-century poetry by Grierson, Eliot, who was 
responsible for the growth of interest in metaphysical poetry, George 
Williamson, Ransom, Tate, and Cleanth Brooks. Key terms in that definition 
are “conceit” and “wit” and Professor Unger presents what these critics 
have said about the terms. Then he studies numerous of Donne’s poems, for 
Donne is generally agreed to be the greatest of the metaphysical poets, 
to see whether the definitions of “conceit” really fit the poems. They do 
not. 

In “Fusion and Experience” Mr. Unger examines another widely repeated 
statement about metaphysical poetry: that in it there is a “peculiar blend 
of passion and thought, feeling and ratiocination” and ‘ ‘passionate thinking” 
He considers that insight inv alid. To arrive at this conclusion he examines 
the doctrine and its implications. He finds that 
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the statement of Eliot and the other critics about the fusion of 
thought and feeling are figurative, and not literal—that this fusion 
is itself a paradoxical metaphor. In other words, Eliot and the critics 
of poetry after him were practicing a mixture of analytical and 
impressionistic criticism, and the criticism has been too readily 
accepted as exclusively analytical. In Eliot’s remarks we have not 
an analysis or explanation of Donne’s poetry, but a response to it. 
The poetry made him feel as if thought and feeling had been 
fused. (107) 


Three essays deal with Eliot’s poetry. The essays “Ash Wednesday” and 
“T. S. Eliot’s Rose Garden” are well known, having been reprinted from 
The Southern Review in Mr. Unger’s anthology T. S. Eliot: A Selected 
Critique (1948). “La Forgue, Conrad, and T. S. Eliot” is a “source” study. 
One essay demonstrates that the major theme of Keats’s “To Autumn” is the 
same as that of the other great odes: the union of joy and melancholy. Only 
one essay is devoted to drama: “Deception and Self-deception in Shakespeare’ S 
Henry iv” A.A. 


Mitton’s OntoLocy, CosmMocony, AND Puysics. By Walter Clyde Curry. 
University of Kentucky Press, Lexington. pp. 226. $5.00. 
Professor Curry’s thesis is that Milton’s philosophical system as developed 
in the Christian Doctrine is reasonably consistent and w ell constructed, and 
that this system provided the poet w ith a stage of awesome magnitude for 
the sublime action of Paradise Lost. Professor Curry, however, is less con- 
cerned with the poetic action than with the troublesome concepts of time, 
space, and matter as Milton gave them substance in Heaven, Hell, Chaos, 
and the World, and with the philosophical paradoxes of the concept of God’s 
relation to total creation. There are difficult questions to be answered con- 
cerning such problems as the relationship of spirit and matter, of Light and 
Darkness, the origin of evil, and the role of Chaos, to name but a few. His 
answers to most of these questions develop out of his delineations of Milton’s 
view of the Scale of Nature, a view which “represents a distinguished syn- 
cretism of elements derived from a variety of philosophical traditions,’ (182 ) 
The result is a doctrine which he calls ‘ ‘theopantism” : “The space-continuum, 
limited though hyperbolically boundless, contains all emanated and created 
existences . . . and is itself ‘contained’ in that unique Infinity which is God” 
(157) This doctrine he distinguishes carefully from spiritual pantheism on 
the one hand and materialism on the other by showing that Milton consist- 
ently differentiated between God in the mode of metaphysical subsistence 
( Essence), and God in the mode of operational existence (Substance). 
Although Professor Curry admits that perplexities for the reader may 
ensue from the presentation of such concepts and doctrine in epic action, he 
argues largely from his own experience that the poetic effect is enhanced 
when we perceive that the poet is the “creative genius that established his 
imaginative structure upon a stable philosophical ground” (73) Indeed, his 
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main criticism is that Milton has possibly crowded his universe with too 
much detail! The assumption that great poets are also sound thinkers may in 
some cases be demonstrable, and Professor Curry has certainly given con- 
vincing answers to a number of perplexing questions in Paradise Lost. There 
still remains the troublesome question, however, which perhaps is unanswer- 
able in anything but the terms of personal experience: To what extent does 
the logic of a philosophical system shape the world of the poetic imagination? 
Burton O. KurtH 


Lorp Byron’s Marriace. By G. Wilson Knight. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 

pp. xv-298. $6.00. 
In a previous book (Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, 1953), Professor Knight 
maintained that Byron is “our greatest poet in the widest sense of that term 
since Shakespeare’ He now devotes a second volume to the central crux of 
Byron’s career, the overshadowing tragedy of his marriage, which so com- 
plicates the problem of understanding his best work. In 1924 Sir John C. Fox 
established in the minds of many a verdict of guilty on the old charge that 
Byron committed incest with his half-sister Augusta Leigh, and that Lady 
By ron’s discovery of the relationship was the cause of separation. Reviewing 
the evidence in detail, Professor Knight denies that the proof is conclusive. 
Instead, he thinks incest was a convenient red herring used to prevent dis- 
covery of the real cause of separation: Byron’s homosexuality. The suggestion 
for this solution comes from two poems, Don Leon and Don Leon to Anna- 
bella, defenses of homosexuality published in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and attributed to “the late Lord Byron” Professor Knight believes 
these poems were written not by Byron, but by the dramatist George Colman 
the Younger, a friend of Byron who might have learned the “facts” from 
Byron himself. With this hy pothesis in mind, Professor Knight has reread 
the puzzling documents in the tangled record of the marriage, the separation, 
and the century-old controversy. The reasoning is ingenious, and the result 
has at least some plausibility. If, as Professor Knight supposes, Byron was a 
homosexual (and Professor Leslie A. Marchand’s new full- length biography 
concurs in this), then his inclinations might manifest themselves in his 
marriage. If so, the problem must have seemed insoluble to Lady Byron. 
Despite the affectionate mood in which she seems to have parted from Byron, 
it would have been natural for her to turn to her family and to Dr. L ushington 
for advice. The theory would account for Lady By ron’s refusal to specify 
the exact reason for the separation, and her anxiety to build up the charge 
of incest as the lesser of two evils, for homosexuality was then a capital crime. 

Of wider interest is Professor Knight’s theory of genius, which his account 
of Byron’s marriage is used to illustrate. Byron, he says, was bisexual, and 
this was the source of his strength: “We cannot write off the homosexual 
impulse as no more than an unfortunate blot, since his greatest accomplish- 
ments flower from it” (255) As analogies in this regard, he cites Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Gray, Shelley, Tennyson, Wilde, Housman, and Lawrence. (256) 
Such an indiscriminate list, with virtually no substantiating evidence, goes 
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far to discredit the whole volume. Few readers will take seriously the sug- 
gestion that “homosexuality and incest may be symptoms of a state which 
approaches self-sufficiency and integration, and looks for affection less to 
an opposite than to a replica” B. R. McE. 


Tue Noresooks or SAMUEL TAYLOR Co.eripnce. Vol. I: Text; Notes. Edited 
by Kathleen Coburn. Bollingen Series L. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xlii-546; 
xlv-615. $12.50. 

From 1794 until the year of his death, 1834, Coleridge lived intimately with 
notebooks, into which he scribbled whatever seemed worth recording and 
from which in turn he derived some of the material for his writings, both 
formal and informal. From time to time excerpts from these notebooks have 
appeared in print, but it has always been understood that these printed 
excerpts represented only a small part of the whole and that even they had 
often undergone editorial revision. Meanwhile the notebooks themselves 
remained in the possession of the Coleridge family, where for various reasons 
they were inaccessible to most scholars. In 1936 permission was finally given 
for their publication, and Miss Coburn undertook the Herculean task of 
preparing them for the press. The present huge bipartite volume is therefore 
the first of five such volumes, which will at last make the contents of these 
notebooks available to all. 

That Miss Coburn’s task has been Herculean, there can be no doubt. The 
labor of transcribing the text of over sixty notebooks, regularly used from 
both ends, with entries scribbled around or in the interspaces of other entries, 
all subject to the ravages of time and the whims of a half-dozen censors, has 
itself been a heavy one. But Miss Coburn has imposed upon herself the even 
heavier labor of attempting to date the entries. Realizing that “a turning out 
of the chaos of notebook after notebook would not be very useful to stu- 
dents” (xxi), she has, except for the Gutch notebook, which is printed en 
bloc, tried to present the entries in chronological order. Since Coleridge often 
used one notebook intermittently over a period of many years, sometimes 
using several at the same time, and since the entries in any one notebook are 
rarely or never in chronological order, she has been able to achieve this only 
by a close study of his habits of using notebooks and by a multitude of exter- 
nal considerations, which are set forth at length in the notes. The notes them- 
selves make up the second and larger part of the dual volume. According to 
Miss Coburn, these notes are attempts “to deal with problems of the text itself, 
to record previous publication, and to suggest possible sources” (xxxvili); but 
this statement hardly suggests the amount of learning and research which have 
gone into their compilation. Almost every entry in the notebooks requires 
some clarification, and Miss Coburn has made ev ery effort to supply it, either 
by reference to a literary source or by identification of an allusion or by indi- 
cation of some subsequent use of the material in it. All in all, Miss Coburn has 
given us a thoroughly and even meticulously competent edition of a work, 
publication of which has been ‘ ‘generally recognized as long overdue” (xvii). 
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It is perhaps because publication is so long overdue and I therefore 
expected more than I had any reason to expect, that I found the notebooks 
themselves disappointing. Unlike Coleridge’s letters and unlike Miss Coburn’s 
own edition of his Philosophical Lectures (1939), this hodgepodge of quota- 
tions, riddles, addresses, recipes, anecdotes, expense accounts, descriptions, 
diary entries, and lists of projected works can have little or no interest for 
the average reader. Even the scholar may find the reading tedious and may 
prefer to refer to the work rather than study it, for which reason the subject 
index promised for the concluding volume should prove extremely helpful. 
One has little sense of a great mind behind these notebooks, and even the quo- 
tations which Coleridge has so carefully copied into them indicate less inter- 
est in the idea which is expressed than in the linguistic phrase. But, even 
though the scribblings reflect little of his greatness as a poet, critic, or philoso- 
pher, the fact remains that they do have significance. Aside from their obvious 
biographical interest, they have some literary interest in that they indicate the 
scope of Coleridge’s reading and help to show the linguistic influence of this 
reading upon his own composition. They also tell us something about his 
habits of work, prov iding us upon occasion with rudimentary beginnings or 
early drafts of poetic or prose passages. In addition, according to Miss Coburn, 
they contain, “imbedded sometimes in lowlier or more tangled matter, 
passages of writing unsurpassed in Coleridge’s published prose” (xviii). Since 
I have every confidence in Miss Coburn’s judgment, I look forward with 
eagerness to seeing examples of such passages in subsequent volumes. 

LucyLe WERKMEISTER 


Atways Younc For Liserty. By Arthur W. Brown. Syracuse University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xi-268. $4.50. 

It is high time for men of this generation to be reminded of one of the great 
sources in the progress for religious freedom, for the time has come for 
many of the pioneering ideas advanced by William Ellery Channing to be 
recognized at their true worth. The curious, and yet the frequently repeated 
fact, of history has been that reforming ideas take about a century to reach 
common currency. Usually their source is not recognized. Channing, like 
other bold thinkers, must be measured against the background of a stultify- 
ing theological fundamentalism. Likewise he cannot be properly estimated 
by considering his disciples, many of whom were sidetracked by being led 
into an emphasis on matters theological to an ever-wider departure from his 
basic principles. Time is not yet ripe for understanding and only now is the 
Christian world growing up to Channing’s insight. His positions are the ones 
now generally accepted by all but extreme fundamentalists, for he combined 
with liberal interpretation a spiritual fervor which elements fused in him to 
make him perhaps America’s greatest preacher. He himself asserted that 
“Unitarianism has suffered from heart-withering philosophy . . . a too 
exclusive application of its advocates to Biblical criticism and theological 
controversy.’ (152) 
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This situation was brought about through the controversies that raged 
about the ownership of church property in which the liberals were called 
upon to defend their “orthodoxy,’ and practical piety “was shunted into the 
background,’ as our author states. (177) This development has gone on to 
the point where certain “humanists” I have known would scarcely have been 
recognized by Channing as Christian. 

The break from trinitarianism was due to the way in which the Trinity 
was at that time usually held a sort of tri-deism, an absentee and wrathful 
God, punishing Jesus for the sins of the world as a means of ameliorating 
the Divine hatred, and a misunderstanding of the unification of God and 
man through the indwelling of the Divine Spirit. 

The time has come, if Christianity is to meet its world obligation in 
presenting a universal faith, when Channing must be reappraised, and this 
book will furnish inspiration to the sincerely religious. R. TE 


Wititiam Worpswortu: A BiocrapHy, 1770-1803. By Mary Moorman. 
Oxford University Press, N.Y. Pp. XVi-632. $8.00. 

Mrs. Moorman is the first to attempt a full-scale life of Wordsworth with 
the advantages of De Selincourt’s editorial labors on the text and the volu- 
minous letters of the poet. The scale is generous: nearly twenty pages a year 
for the first thirty-three years of Wordsworth’s life. A second volume is 
promised. In so elaborate an account narrative flow all but disappears. 
Cockermouth, Hawkshead, Cambridge, France, London, Racedown and 
Alfoxden (temporary homes in southwest England), Germany, and Grasmere 
suggest the familiar sequence of his boyhood, university education, youthful 
love and contact with the French Rev olution, friendship with Coleridge, and 
his almost aimless drifting to the safe harbor of Dove Cottage. Though we 
do not think of Wordsworth as a very social man, his life at every stage was 
linked to dozens of other people. And since his poetry is so relentlessly 
autobiographical, we must therefore be aware of fifteen other Wordsw orths, 
including two Dorothys (sister and daughter), four Johns (father, cousin, 
brother, son), four Richards, and two Christophers. Then there are other 
related families, the Cooksons, the Crackanthorpes, and the Hutchinsons; 
Robert Jones, his companion on the first trip to France; Annette Vallon, 
their natural daughter Caroline, and the other Vallons; Raisley Calvert, whose 
legacy gave Wordsworth freedom to w rite; Basil Montagu, whose young son 
William and Dorothy took care of from 1795 to 1797; Coleridge, Southey, 
and Lamb; the Penney s, who rented Racedown to Wordsworth, and Thomas 
Poole, Coleridge’s friend in Bristol, besides numerous less conspicuous school- 
mates, college friends, chance acquaintances and servants. In one way or 
another, all these people have something to tell us about Wordsworth, and a 
full-scale biography must make room for them. So, too, there must be con- 
tinuous reference to the poems of Wordsworth, which justify the writing 
of the biography. 

Despite the mass of detail that is thrust upon her, Mrs. Moorman (a 
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daughter of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, the historian) succeeds remarkably well. 
In her preface she says simply, “Wordsworth is still necessary to us,’ and 
from this view and this tone she never departs. She has no grudge against 
Wordsworth or his critics, she has no special theory to expound, she refuses 
to sensationalize. For her, Wordsworth’s poetry, which she quotes with 
wisdom and affection, is the major fact. Its frequent deficiencies she acknowl- 
edges, as in the unreadable and unplayable play The Borderers, but the 
deficiencies are of secondary importance. It is the excellence that counts, 
and of that she has no doubt. Moreover, she believes that the excellent poetry 
w’s written by a man of sound mind and perceptive feeling. The Annette 
Vallon affair has usually been treated as a seduction which Wordsworth 
hypocritically tried to conceal. Occasionally it has been suggested that 
Annette seduced Wordsworth (she was four years older). Mrs. Moorman 
calmly suggests instead that with various obstacles in the w ay of marriage, 
there may have been a deliberate decision to have the fact of marriage 
without the name. Then circumstances parted the lovers. Dorothy did not 
see fit to blame her brother, and apparently neither did Annette. W hy should 
we? William’s relation to Dorothy Mrs. Moorman also accepts as a natural 
affection needing no defense and justifyi ing no suspicion. She does not even 
allude to Mr. EF W. Bateson’s recent suggestion (1954) that the relationship 
was incestuous in feeling, though not in act. Nor does Mrs. Moorman attempt 
to belittle Coleridge, though of course the temptation to do so will be stronger 
in the second volume. In short, Mrs. Moorman pictures Wordsworth in the 
early years as the poetry itself shows him to have been—predominantly a 
happy man and a virtuous man. It is a courageous view. B. R. McE. 


Jestinc Apost_e: Tue Private Lire or Bernarp Suaw. By Stephen Winsten. 
E. P Dutton & Co., N.Y. pp. 231. $5.00. : 

Stephen Winsten, a neighbor of Shaw at Ayot St. Lawrence, has put together 
a fifth book about him. The first, G. B. S. 90, a symposium which Winsten 
edited, reaffirmed the importance of Shaw on his ninetieth birthday. The 
new book, completed in 1956, celebrates the centenary by promising to 
disclose the “real” Shaw as he was in his “private life” from birth to death, 
with special emphasis on the early years. 

When the subject of a biography has lived for ninety-four years and 
written, according to his own estimate, more than forty million words, a 
biographer is likely to have trouble finding his man. This is especially true 
when the subject is as versatile and as hy perbolic and as self-contradictory 
as Bernard Shaw. We have long been aware of what Shaw called his “fifteen 
different reputations” The testimony of those who knew him conflicts 
outrageously. And Shaw, in the years when Winsten was his neighbor, was 
not able to reconstruct the past without error. He was garrulous, but not 
everything he said was so. 

On the basis of these conversations and a few unpublished manuscripts 
and letters, Winsten attempts to unmask Shaw. Instead of the “playboy and 
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prophet” made familiar by Archibald Henderson, here is not even a “jesting 
apostle” but a monster. The clowning and preaching are both mere antics. 
Winsten’s estimate, given indirectly on page 136, is as follows: “It became 
clear to many of his friends that the real, the basic Shaw was a lover of 
power and wealth, and that the artist in him was a superstructure imposed 
upon him by the coming into the Shaw household of an alien influence in 
the person of Vandeleur Lee [who taught Shaw’s mother to sing]” 

To support his view, Winsten is obliged to ignore the abundant evidence 
against it, evidence drawn upon by both Henderson and Ervine, who also 
completed biographies in 1956. Winsten’s quotations, moreover, are left 
undocumented. He uses the conversations with Shaw loosely and undertakes, 
on their authority, to disclose what Shaw was thinking at moments in the 
remote past. Yet ‘the book lacks narrative skill. The progression is choppy, 
as if the author used what came to hand rather than what is important. 
Neither as fiction nor as biography does this book add to our understanding 
of Shaw. ELEAZER LECKY 


Essays tN Literary Criticism oF GerorGE SANTAYANA. Edited by Irving 

Singer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. pp. xxvili-414. $7.50. 
It was an excellent idea to bring together Santayana’s scattered discussions 
of literature, and Mr. Singer has omitted nothing of great importance. The 
arrangement, too, is felicitous. First come the essays on Lucretius, Dante, 
and Goethe, published in 1910 under the title Three Philosophical Poets, 
then a dozen essays on specific works and authors, from the Homeric Hymns 
to Proust, and finally seven essays on such general topics as “Poetry and 
Prose” and “Mythology” 

In his introduction Mr. Singer characterizes Santayana as a critic with 
“an awareness of the human significance of literature?’ Instead of attempting 
the close textual analysis now fashionable, Santayana sees literature in terms 
of concepts such as Platonism and naturalism, classicism and romanticism, 
idealism and realism, poetry and prose. The result is not watery abstraction 
but penetrating insight. Poetry, Santayana says, “cannot be spread upon 
things like butter; it must play upon them like light, and be the medium 
through which we see them? His criticism, like his philosophy, is a species 
of poetry, a high kind of seeing. Having considered the excellences and 
deficiencies of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe, Santayana reflects: 


It is time some genius should appear to reconstitute the shattered 
picture of the world. He should live in the continual presence of all 
experience, and respect it; he should at the same time understand 
nature, the ground of that experience; and he should also have a 
delicate sense for the ideal echoes of his own passions, and for all 
the colours of his possible happiness. 


It is this sense of the wholeness and soundness of life which is fundamental 
to his discussion of literature. The ideal quality of the Homeric Hymns, 
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and of Shelley’s poetry pleases him. “I have not read in any language,’ he 
says of Shelley, ‘ ‘such a full expression of the unadulterated instincts of the 
mind” Yet his standard is not inflexible. Dickens, whom he considers wholly 
without the intellectual qualities of a Shelley, is heartily recommended as 
“one of the best friends mankind has ever had?’ Emerson, whose “philosophy” 
is demolished in a paragraph, is nevertheless venerated for his imagination, 
for “the originality and beauty of expression he gave to thoughts that are 
old and imperishable-’ Though Santayana considers that the function of 
literature is “to turn events into ideas” he sees that emotion lies back of 
significant events. In a perceptive passage in “The Elements and Function 
of Poetry” (1900) he anticipated T- S. Eliot’s celebrated doctrine of “the 
objective correlative’ announced in the essay on Hamlet in 1917. The literary 
use of ugliness and imperfection Santayana acknowledges, but only because 
when properly treated they suggest their opposites. “What charms us in 
the comic, what stirs us in the sublime and touches us in the pathetic, is a 
glimpse of some good; imperfection has value only as incipient perfection” 

In bringing together these excellent essays, both publisher and editor seem 
irresponsible in not providing exact citations of original publication, and 
even omitting any systematic reference to dates. It is worth knowing that 
the derogatory essay on Browning was published in 1900 and the affectionate 
tribute to Dickens in 1921, but the reader himself must hunt up the second 
date. There might also be some comment on the occasional omissions in 


the texts. B. R. McE. 


Louis BRoMFIELD AND His Books: AN EvaALuation. By Morrison Brown 


Essential Books, Fairlawn. pp. x-166. $4.50. 

Written by a British admirer and friend, this volume describes the career of 
a novelist who for a time seemed to combine the qualities of popular success 
and critical appeal, yet at his death in 1956 was accounted second-rate. The 
pattern of Bromfield’s life—his youth in Ohio, service in World War I, 
rapid achievement in the New York of the 1920's, life abroad, and return 
to Malabar, his experimental farm in Ohio—is a lively one, and Mr. Brown 
records it with sympathy. He gives, however, little precise detail not already 
known, and has no inclination to probe Bromfield’s temperament or his times. 
The numerous books are duly summarized, but rarely quoted and never 
analyzed with care. The significance of Bromfield’s career and his achieve- 
ment are worth fuller and more searching treatment. B. R. McE. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia Antonio Rosmini. (Stresa- 
Rovereto 2-26 Luglio 1955) A cura di M. EF Sciacca. G. C. Sansoni, Firenze. 
pp- xxxiii-1253. L. 11.000. 

These volumes contain a sumptuously printed record of all the communica- 

tions and discussions at the meeting of the International Congress of Philos- 

ophy held in honor of Antonio Rosmini in 1955, the centenary of his death. 
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The meeting was held appropriately at Stresa and at Rovereto, a little town 
north of Milan where the philosopher lived and died. The communications 
are printed in the language in which they were delivered. Italian and French 
predominate, but Spanish, English, and German are also represented. 

Antonio Rosmini, Italian philosopher, patriot, and priest, is unfortunately 
scarcely known in this country. This is greatly to be regretted, since he was 
one of the most original and comprehensive minds of the nineteenth century. 
The communications in these volumes, by many eminent philosophers, 
historians, and sociologists, such as Dempf, Jolivet, ‘Boyer, Caponigri, Wahl, 
etc., reveal some of the range and profundity of Rosmini’s thought. Professor 
Sciacca of Genoa shows that Rosmini was not an “ontologist;’ a mistaken 
view which is repeated by many standard histories of philosophy. Rosmini 
did not hold, as Malebranche did, that the first object of the intellect was 
God, but rather than it was indeterminate and incomplete being, which is 
not God. The communications on Rosmini’s metaphysics show its affinity 
with certain medieval thinkers, such as St. Bonaventura. Rosmini was not 
the Hegelian monist or idealist that critics such as Giovanni Gentile would 
have us believe. 

Rosmini’s political doctrine was a blend of national patriotism and tradi- 
tional Catholic Guelphism, and reminds one what a complex phenomenon 
was the Italian risorgimento. The romantic patriots who brought about the 
unification of Italy included both anticlericals and Catholic liberals, and 
Rosmini contributed much to that movement. He greatly regretted the 
conservative attitude taken towards the risorgimento by Pope Pius IX after 
the attempted revolution of 1848, and the reliance by the Pope on the support 
of the French and Austrians, themselves acting from dubious and equivocal 
motives. The Catholic liberalism of Rosmini would have recognized the 
inevitably pluralist structure of modern society, with the perfect freedom 
of religion which that entails, while maintaining the traditional doctrine of 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas that all worldly institutions, including the 
state, are means only, and do not define the ultimate end of human existence. 

It is to be hoped that these proceedings of the Rosmini congress may 
contribute to the diffusion of his philosophy, which is little known and often 
misunderstood in the English-speaking world. Rosmini himself believed in 
the enduring fecundity of Christian philosophy, and in its relevance to the 
solution of modern problems. His philosophy is itself a demonstration of 
that view, and is one of the principal contributions of modern Italy to the 
permanent history of thought. P M. 


Le Style des Pléiades de Gobineau. By Michael Riffaterre. Columbia 
University Press, N.Y. pp. 239. $4.50. 

Count Joseph Arthur de Gobineau (1816-1882), French diplomat, novelist, 

politician, traveler, and white-supremacist, is a volcanic and protean figure 

whom we are now well content to ignore. His racial conception of history 

has had its innings, and its influence—through Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
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to Alfred Rosenberg and Adolf Hitler—was baleful. Only one of his books, 
La Renaissance, is still remembered with pleasure. Consisting of five imaginary 
dialogues centering around Savonarola, Caesar Borgia, Julius II, Leo X, and 
Michelangelo, it retains a certain baroque vigor. Gobineau’s novel Les 
Pleiades, on the other hand, has little to attract contemporary interest, and 
Mr. Riffaterre’s careful analysis of its literary devices is unlikely to rescue it 
from oblivion. V. H.R. 


Der Rang des Geistes. Von Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen. Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, Tiibingen. pp. 436. $6.50. 
In writing on the position and role of “Geist; Professor von Rintelen 
juxtaposes two patterns of thought. One is that of humanism and ao 
purity indicated by the subtitle “Goethe’s Conception of the World”; t 
other is the existentialist notion of man’s insecurity, despair, hls 
and homelessness. If Heidegger i is quoted, after Goethe, more often than any 
other writer, it is done in order to confront him with the “lebendiger Geist” 
of Goethe. The author has written a significant chapter in intellectual history 
by interpreting the ideas of Goethe with greater philosophical perspective 
than a literary historian could do; he has also written a work of modern 
philosophy in which he outlines a creative mean between formalistic 
mechanism and subjective vitalism. 

The heart of the author’s exposition on Goethe’s philosophical views lies 
in his tracing of the poet’s attitude toward romanticism. Goethe recognized 
that the views of the early romantics contained destructive germs which 
would lead to fateful aberrations. Specifically, the author comments, the 
infinite yearning of romanticism—even though it did indeed produce great 
art and even though it did lead us to the outermost borders of the knowable 
—was transformed into a yearning for power, given a veneer of senti- 
mentality, and expressed in dangerous notions w hich played so ruinous a role 
in the political history of Germany in the twentieth century. 

The type of melancholy which Petrarch called a pestilence of the soul 
and which was invested with romantic longing at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was something sinister and tormented to Goethe. By 
fusing “Tiefe der Innerlichkeit und Hébe des geistigen Sinns” the poet 
banishes melancholy while taking into account the irrational forces of life. 
Since Goethe saw revelations of the infinite within the finite, his conception 
of the world contains no mystical uncertainties. He finds meaning within 
finiteness without surrendering the eternal sides of life. While realizing that 
finiteness is but a reflection. Goethe knows that reality is more than a pod in 
which the infinite is encased. It is timeless form and Life simultaneously. 

Professor von Rintelen’s brilliant treatise, which draws on a tremendous 
store of knowledge, culminates in the underscoring of the living spirit and 
the Apollonian clarity of thought in the intellectual word of Goethe—in 
distinction to romantic, modern currents which stress the earth-bound, the 
impure, and the noctural sides of existence. 
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Many years ago Emerson wrote: “The Germans regard him [Goethe] 
as the restorer of Faith and Love after the desolations of Hume and the 
French, that he married Faith and Reason, for the world” In the same 
tradition Professor von Rintelen today interprets Goethian thought as a 
restorer after the desolations of Heidegger and the existentialists. 


Haro_p von Hore 


Saggio su Berkeley. (Essay on Berkeley) by Mario M. Rossi. Casa Editrice 
Laterza, Bari, Italy. pp. 383. Lire 2200. 


The distinguished author of this thorough, detailed, and critical 
re-examination of the work of Berkeley states at the outset that Berkeley 
and immaterialism are indissolubly linked in the minds of ev erybody. It is 
overlooked that many other thinkers of the same epoch as Berkeley denied or 
at least doubted the existence of matter. It is also overlooked that Berkeley 
as a youth arrived easily at the view of immaterialism but to abandon it 
gradually, almost imperceptibly with the passing of the years. He did 
glimpse, however, a “second philosophy,’ the unique qualities of which can 
be seen clearly by one who reads his Treatise concerning the principles of 
human knowledge, written at the age of twenty-five, and follows it imme- 
diately by Siris, written at sixty. It is denied by some that the Siris contains 
a new philosophy or even a deviation from the old philosophy. It is held 
that the true interest of Berkeley was moral and religious and that thus 
there is a pragmatic unity in his work even if it lacks theoretic coherence. 
Those who hold these views are apologists and defenders of Berkeley bent 
upon fixing his place in the history of philosophy as a member of the English 
“empiricist school” rather than interpreting his thought correctly. This state 
of affairs has been brought to a head by the commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Berkeley when it has seemed 
appropriate for the author to present the almost mythicized figure of the 
man in a more historically correct form. Thirty years of study of his work 
would seem to justify the undertaking. 

On the whole the discussion follows the major periods in the life of 
Berkeley with the corresponding and appropriate developments in his 
thinking. The first chapter deals with the relation of Berkeley to modern 
philosophy and the bankruptcy of the fundamental thesis of modern science 
that “nature is explained by natural principles and natural causes:’ Modern 
philosophy takes into account not only nature, but also our knowledge of 
nature. The second chapter deals with the breakdown of the older 
philosophical concept of science and the modern autonomy of science in its 
own right. From this point the book follows the life of Berkeley: early 
formation of his thought, his first works, his place in the w orld, as a 
missionary, bishop, the transformation of his philosophy—especially in 
Siris, his “‘second philosophy,’ and finally a phenomenological analysis of the 
“metaphysical leap” from object to idea. 
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One may have expected that the author’s conclusions in this very modern 
book would contradict various views of Berkeley’s thought which are now 
fairly well stereotyped. Merritt M. THompson 


Hommage a Gaston Bachelard. Par B. Bouligand, et al. Presses Universitaires 
de France, Paris. pp. 216. 1200 fr. 

This little Festschrift in honor of Professor Bachelard of the Sorbonne 
contains articles on various philosophical subjects by some of his pupils and 
disciples. Bachelard’s many books are hardly known in this country. This is 
unfortunate, since he is one of the last remaining proponents of the sort of 
philosophical rationalism which was formerly much in vogue in France and 
elsewhere, and now somewhat neglected, perhaps to our loss. The contribu- 
tions, which cannot be described in detail here, reflect Bachelard’s philo- 
sophical interests. J. Hyppolite of the Sorbonne writes on the dual character 
of philosophical investigation, at once “scientific” and “metaphysical,” 
neither of which aspects can be omitted. R. Poirier of the same university 
has an article on free will, in which he shows the distinction between the 
philosophical problem and any empirical or scientific problems of 
determinism. 

The little volume is elegantly printed in a limited edition, and constitutes 
a fine example of French pleasantness, both physical and intellectual. PM. 


La Pensée de Lénine. Par Henri Lefebvre. Bordas, Paris. pp. 356. 

After a few introductory remarks on Leninism as a Russian phenomenon 
and le “style” de Lénine, M. Lefebvre devotes the opening two chapters of 
his orderly little volume to a consideration of “The Historical Conditions of 
Leninism” and a somewhat self-consciously objective attempt at a “Life of 
Lenin” The remainder of the book is divided into three segments dealing 
with Lenin’s speculations on philosophy, economics, and politics. The volume 
closes with a number of conclusional remarks about Lenin and such varied 
topics as morality, sex, culture, and militant materialism. A competent 
production, V. H.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATESMAN. By Plato. Edited by Martin Ostwald. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. 
Pp. Xxxvi-100. 75¢. 
Professor J. B. Skemp’s translation of this work has been known for some 
time as perhaps the best version in English of that dialogue. It has now been 
reprinted, after some delay, with some changes by the American editor, 
Professor Ostwald of Columbia. He has also contributed additional notes, 
which, together with those of the translator, provide excellent guidance on 
some of the more difficult passages. The introduction furnishes information 
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on the date, setting, and political purposes of the dialogue. A synopsis of the 
work and the complete Greek pagination in the margin add greatly to the 
usefulness of this edition. The scholarship and accuracy of the translation 
and notes make this volume one of the best of the Library of Liberal Arts 
series of inexpensive reprints. 

P P PM 


Marsitius oF Papua. Vol. II. The Defender of Peace. Translated by Alan 
Gewirth. Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. xciv-450. $8.50. 

The first volume of the work, published i in 1951, was a study of the political 

philosophy of Marsilius of Padua. It is now completed by the second volume, 

consisting entirely of a translation of the Defensor Pacis, with an introduction 

and notes. 

This volume is the first complete translation of Marsilius’ work into any 
modern language. This is all the more astonishing in view of the immense 
importance of the Defensor Pacis in the history of political philosophy. 
Written in 1324, it marks the beginning of the ‘end of the medieval ideal 
of the collaboration of church and state and of theology and philosophy in 
a common enterprise. In Marsilius, as in William of Ockham, who lived 
with Marsilius at the court of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, there is a 
complete hiatus between reason and faith. Assent to the Christian religion 
is based solely on faith, and natural reason does not in any way contribute 
to religious knowledge. This dualism, which William of Ockham worked 
out in his theory of knowledge, Marsilius of Padua applies to the political 
sphere. Church and state do not work together to realize the same ultimate 
end of man. Rather, the end of the state is “civil peace,’ and it pursues this 
end quite independently of any religious concern and is beyond religious 
criticism. The church should concern itself solely with the supernatural 
welfare of its own members, and leave secular affairs to be regulated by the 
purely secular requirements of the preservation of the state. 

These ideas all play a major role in the political philosophies of the Italian 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and modern times. It is not always sufficiently 
realized to what extent these notions have their roots in Marsilius and other 
so-called “Latin Averroists,’ who anticipate the modern separation of secular 
and religious spheres. An understanding of the medieval origins of many 
political ideas often thought to be peculiarly “modern” is fundamental for 
the study of their later history. 

Professor Gewirth has made an admirable translation, based on the two 
critical editions of the original text, and provided a complete set of references 
in the footnotes. The lengthy introduction guides those w ho are approaching 
Marsilius for the first time. The section on the language of political thought 
deals with the history of the technical terms used, in Greek, Latin, and 
English, and is most ‘illuminating. The translator has done a great service 
in making the most important work of political philosophy between St. 
Augustine and Machiavelli available to nonspecialists. PM. 
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Tue Desert Fatuers. Translated by Helen Waddell. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, pp. 209. $1.25. 

Helen Waddell is one of the most successful translators from Latin into 

English, either prose or verse, that we have. She has a capacity to reveal 

to us the poetry and strength of medieval writing and yet her translation 

of this book has been out of print for a long time. Now it appears in paper- 

back and many will make haste to acquire it. 

The Fathers, she writes, “thought to devaluate time by setting it over 
against eternity, and instead they have given it an unplumbed depth” Not 
havi ing the charm of The Wande ring Scholars, it is yet worth perusal for 
the picture that it gives of that madness that reversed the teachings of Jesus 
who sought and was sought by the multitudes; in the words of the Abbot 
Arsenius, “I cannot be with God and with men” R. TE 


ProGREss IN THE AGE oF Reason. By R. V. Sampson. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge. pp. 259. $4.25. 

Any interpretation of the present day, which is based upon the historical 
past, makes good reading. In this study the background is the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries (the Age of Reason). A thorough review of the two 
centuries is presented in the light of scientific growth. Bacon, Descartes, and 
Pascal show the way to Hartley, Helvetius, and Mercier. Then there is a 
study of the overlay of political theory as found in Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Condorcet, and Godwin. However, because each age must work out its 
own destiny, the twentieth century, despite the lessons of the past, is 
struggling against its own vast questions and problems. In science, of course, 
this age has advanced in spectacular ways, especially since the firing of the 
first atomic bomb, but this has not resulted in definite progress tow ard a 
peaceful world. Mr. Sampson suggests that what is needed is someone of 
the genius of Kant who would be able to do for the world what Kant did 
for the individual. 

Mr. Sampson’s conclusions are, at first glance, rather frightening in that 
there seems to be little evidence that the twentieth century has made progress. 
But, at the same time, the conclusions are promising in that serious thought 
is being given to existing problems. Out of this thought could come answers 
in the course of time. 

The present age is summed up in two major forms of government—the 
democratic and the communistic. Each of these organized forms is of the 
opinion (according to Sampson) that the other is doomed to a complete 
collapse. The private-profit motive of the capitalistic lands might well be 
the direct cause for diminished strength because of the wide differences in 
class wealth and opportunity. And then, the denial of political liberty in 
communistic lands could easily lead to violent revolt from the masses. There 
have been difficulties in each group—the depression of 1929 in democratic 
lands, and the revolts in East Germany and more recently in Hungary in 
communistic circles—and more could easily develop. 
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Perhaps the most significant statement in the author’s conclusions is that 
the nations of today lack assurance that they are entirely correct in their 
assumptions. This lack of assurance has created a most serious dilemma. 
If the capitalistic countries were certain of themselves, they could seek out 
ways to crush the communists immediately; and if the communists were, 
in their turn, absolutely certain of their position, they would not hesitate 
to move against the rest of the world. Fear then is the dominant deterrent. 
The democratic leaders are fearful that their desires regarding world peace 
have unseen flaws, and the same is true, despite their blusterings, of the 
communists. 

This is a thought-provoking book. It deserves careful study by all 
thinking people. Wa ter M. CritTENDEN 


LiBeRALISM: Its THEORY AND Practice. By Theodore Meyer Greene. Uni- 

versity of Texas Press, Austin. pp. x-219. $4.50. 
This magnificent book demonstrates the work of an author who has a liberal 
education. It is excellently written and is important for anyone, layman or 
educator, who is concerned about the basic values in American and in all 
other democracies. Greene contrasts libertarianism with liberalism and defends 
the latter. Libertarianism of the nineteenth century represents isolationism, 
rugged individualism, and the /aissez-faire policy. Liberalism of today has a 
strong social dimension and is concerned with national unity and the welfare 
of society both here and now, there and later. Contrary to certain present 
attitudes, Greene shows that “liberalism” is not only a respectable term but 
that its theory and practices are necessary to preserve the basic ideals of 
American tradition. “The w idespread tendency to identify the liberal with 
the ‘leftist; the ‘radical} the ‘pink; or the ‘fellow-traveller’ is stupid and 
uninformed.’ (21) 

Greene goes between the horns of the dilemma: ethical relativism and 
its consequence, nihilism, or ethical objectivism and its consequence, dogma- 
tism. He defends critical realism. There are objective values which cannot 
be accepted dogmatically without reservation of continual criticism. Dog- 
matism leads to illiberalism and stagnation. Subjective relativism leads to 
purposelessness and nihilism. 

The author shows that the basic meaning of liberalism enables us to save 
both a genuine religious faith and a critical attitude necessary for the recon- 
struction of our political, economic, and social institutions in accordance 
with ever-present exigencies which necessarily arise in a changing, living 
social order. 

The five basic institutions are the state, the family, the school, the church, 
and business and industry. Every individual working within one or more of 
these institutions must approach problems undogmatically and liberally (i.e., 
often untraditionally) and must share the responsibility of devising new 
plans of action required for ever-present emergencies. Business and industry 
cannot be carried on for long under the motivation of unrestricted self gain. 
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All institutions in the democracies have social dimensions. Our educational 
emphasis on technology must be tempered with courses in the humanities, 
and professional training must be permeated with the liberal attitude; i.e., 
professional trainees must be conscious of their social responsibility and of 
the relationship of their respective professions to a democratic social order. 
The good life depends on the effective co-operation of the five basic insti- 
tutions, and satisfactory living consists in participation in each of them. 
Liberalism is a way of life. 

Greene’s greatest contribution is in showing the necessity of liberalism, 
tolerance, and patience in a time of national political crisis. This is no time 
to take on the vices of our political enemies. This is no time for witch 
hunting, trial by slander, or soft thinking. Critical realism and genuine co- 
operation, free from idle dreaming and the restraints of dogmatism, are 
necessary for the survival of the democracies. Davin L. MILLER 
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A History oF THE FAcuLtTy oF PuiLosopHy, CoLtumMBiA University. Edited 
by Jacques Barzun, Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. viii-308. $4.50. 
The substance and spirit of this sound, scholarly, and attractive new addition 
to the slowly expanding collection of literature on the history of higher edu- 
cation and the institutions of higher education in the United States are both 

epitomized by the editorial note on the present volume. 


At a time when the academic subjects known as The Humanities are 
being widely discussed both by those who think them neglected and 


by those who think their benefits overrated in comparison to science 
and social science, it seems particularly appropriate to bring out a 
historical study of a functioning body whose purview has been 
strictly humanistic. 

The Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia University, which has 
been in existence for sixty-six years, comprises departments united 
by their common devotion to a variety of subjects which are best 
defined as being ends-in-themselves. Hence a candid history of those 
departments affords a useful and disinterested picture of what the 
Humanities actually do. And this in turn may help critics of all 
camps decide the burning questions of why they exist and why they 
should be more generously supported than at present they are. 


In addition to the introduction, John Herman Randall, Jr., has contributed 
a chronicle of the Department of Philosophy. (Ch. III) Among the other 
authors are Horace L. Friess on the Department of Religion (Ch. IV), Oscar 
James Campbell on the Department of English and Comparative Literature 
(Ch. II), William Bell Dinsmoor on the Department of Fine Arts and Archae- 
ology (Ch. XII), and Douglas Moore on the Department of Music. (Ch. XIII) 
Also included is an appendix on the Faculty of Philosophy, 1890-1954. 

V. H.R. 
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